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Noricr.-—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lrrerary SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 

AR. BRIGHT died at half-past 8 on Wednesday morning, 
N after a relapse which had lasted a fortnight all but a day, 
peginning on Thursday, March 14th. On Tuesday evening he 
became unconscious, and never recovered consciousness before 
his death. It has been a long struggle. The illness began in 
May, when Mr. Bright took cold after a midnight railway- 
journey, and though he was well enough in August and 
September to take outdoor exercise and to hope for perfect 
recovery, a change for the worse took place in October, which 
was really the beginning of the end, in spite of the very great 
rally which led the nation to hope that he had some chance 
of complete recovery. Mr. Bright’s death robs England of 
almost the most impressive and characteristic of her popular 
politicians, though Mr. Gladstone, his senior by a year, has 
made a much deeper mark on the politics of his age. But Mr. 
Bright had made a very deep mark upon it. He was second 
enly to Cobden in carrying Free-trade; the Reform Bill of 
1867 would never have been carried, had not Mr. Bright’s 
great campaigns for a‘lowering of the suffrage prepared the 
way for it. The Reform of the Indian Government was in a 
great degree originated by him. The Irish agrarian measures 
were first taken up by Mr. Bright, and the policy of multi- 
plying the number of freeholders in Ireland will always be 
associated with his name, as will also the steadfast conviction 
which he expressed against any dissolution of the Union 
between Ireland and Great Britain, and the profoundly un- 
favourable estimate of the political aims and methods of the 
Parnellite Party. 


There was something in Mr. Bright so expressive of the 
British type of Radical, so sturdy, so straightforward, so im- 
movable when he had once taken up his position, and further, 
so distinctive and full of the natural expressiveness which 
adds the chief elements of effect to the gesture and tones of a 
great orator, that he belongs essentially to the historic scenery, 
we may almost say to the political pageant, of British life in the 
century in which he lived. And therefore we heartily wish 
that it were possible that his remains, which are to be interred 
to-day in the Friends’ burial-ground at Rochdale, should 
ultimately rest in the great Abbey which is so closely identified 
with the most characteristic figures of English public life. 
Doubtless objections would be raised by the religious body to 
which he belonged, who make plainness and simplicity in 
both life and death a sort of religious obligation ; and it is 
said that there is a statute which must be repealed before 
an unbaptised man can be buried there. But these are 





obstacles easily removed. And, after all, the Friends are 
men who attach a high value to the duty of non-resistance, 
and when a nation’s wishes are unanimous and strongly 
expressed, we are not sure that they would be acting con- 
sistently with their principles in thwarting those wishes. Mr. 
Bright belongs to the nation, and his body should lie where 
the people will best love to visit his tomb. 


Mr. W. H. Smith, at the meeting of the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, referred with great emotion to the death of Mr. 
Bright, and asked the House to delay the expression of its 
feeling on the subject till yesterday, when Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then on his way back from his elder brother’s funeral, 
could be present, a course in which Mr. John Morley cordially 
concurred, not without recognising the good feeling of Mr. W. 
H. Smith’s suggestion. We were compelled to go to press 
before we could see any report of Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
yesterday, and must therefore reserve our notice of-it till next 
week; but in the House of Lords on Thursday, Lord 
Salisbury paid a most impressive tribute to the great qualities 
of Mr. Bright, of whom he said that “he was the greatest 
master of English oratory that this generation—I may 
perhaps say, several generations,—has produced. I have met 
men who have heard Pitt and Fox, and in whose judgment 
their eloquence at its best was inferior to the finest efforts of 
John Bright. At a time when much speaking has depressed, 
has almost exterminated eloquence, he maintained that robust, 
powerful, and vigorous style, in which he gave fitting 
expression to the burning and noble thoughts he desired to 
utter.” Lord Salisbury has described in that sentence Mr. 
Bright’s special power with something of Mr, Bright’s own 
terse and dignified eloquence. 





Lord Granville also spoke with his usual grace and tact of 
Mr. Bright. He told the House of Lords that as long ago as 
1853, he had asked Lord Aberdeen why he had not offered a 
place to Mr. Bright in “the Ministry of all the talents,”—a 
place which, if it had been offered to him and accepted by him, 
the outbreak of the Crimean War would have compelled him 
very shortly to resign. Lord Granville bore the strongest 
possible testimony to the great and useful part which Mr. 
Bright took in Cabinet deliberations. Nothing was more 
remarkable in such deliberations than the moderation of 
Mr. Bright’s counsels. Indeed, said Lord Granville, “I never 
knew a member of a Cabinet who acted more as a peacemaker 
among his colleagues.” “It takes many years,” concluded 
Lord Granville, “to build up a reputation such as Mr. 
Bright’s. It is a proud thing for a man to have done so. 
But I must say that it is equally creditable to the nation to 
which he belonged that they should so unanimously appre- 
ciate the reputation which he has thus made.” Let us hope 
that they will show their appreciation not only of his character, 
but of the strenuous political counsel which was his last and 
most valuable legacy to the English people. 


Queen Victoria, who is living at Biarritz, entered Spain 
on Wednesday, and was received at San Sebastian by 
Queen Christina, Regent of Spain, with whom her Majesty 
stayed a few hours, and then recrossed the frontier. The 
visit has no political importance, but it was an interesting in- 
cident, the two Queens being at this moment the only women 
in Europe holding Royal power, though the Queen of Holland 
will in a day or two also be declared Regent. Queen Christina 
has the most difficult position of the three, as she has to 
manage an Army given to pronunciamientos, to act through 
Ministers whose majority is dependent on combinations, and 
to face the troubles caused by a Treasury which is again in 
serious difficulties. Her friends describe her as an able woman, 
very firm and courageous, with a trace of temper, and an 
absolute determination to preserve the splendid inheritance of 
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her son. ‘The obstacles in her way are great, one being 
the personal feuds and jealousies of the statesmen she is 
obliged to trust ; but she has on her side some advantages, 
—one being her birth, a matter of importance in Spain; 
another, the favour she enjoys from the Church; and a 
third, the strong inclination of Spaniards to wait and see if 
Alfonso XIIL., born a King, will not be able to rule well. His 
exceptional position, unprecedented in Europe, strikes the 
national imagination. 





The French Ministry still cannot make up their minds 
whether to prosecute General Boulanger or no. It is affirmed, 
on one hand, that they have evidence that the General 
sanctioned preparations for a march of the Patriotic League 
upon the Chamber and the Elysée, and that he could, there- 
fore, be tried for high treason; and on the other, that the 
march organised was only a demonstration, and was entirely 
independent of the General. It is evident that the proof is 
imperfect, or the leaders of the League would not be indicted 
for the minor offence of belonging to a secret society. 
According to a report which is primdé facie probable, M. 
Constans advises audacity, and is urged on by M. Clémen- 
ceau, and M. de Freycinet recommends laisser faire; while 
the President will accept either advice, but inclines to 
the latter. The trial of the Leaguers is ordered for April, 
and will, it is supposed, be a gigantic affair, occupying 
months; but M. Laguerre has been exempted from the prose- 
cution. The hesitation of the Government is significant, and 
doubtless proceeds from some uncertainty as to the temper 
not only of the Army, but of the police. 


The French Judges are acting with their usual logical 
severity towards the Comptoir d’Escompte. The liquidators 
of the Bank have reported that the Directors, who last year 
declared an increased dividend, must even then have been 
aware of the danger of the Bank, and that their copper con- 
tracts were wholly in excess of the powers conferred by the 
statutes of the Company. The contracts will therefore be 
declared null, and the Directors will be held personally 
responsible. The Bank has borrowed altogether £7,160,000, 
and to provide for that, as well as the capital invested 
in the Bank and the reserve, the assets are calculated 
at €8,280,000. Shares rose on this statement, but the 
valuation of assets is a most difficult matter; valuers are 
always hopeful; and the ultimate losses will probably be 
far greater than the Report indicates. The result of the 
“settlement,” which commences to-day, is awaited with an 
anxiety which may be estimated from a single fact. No less a 
sum than £16,000,000 has been borrowed in Paris from the 
Bank of France in preparation for contingencies. 


The attack on the Attorney-General for his conduct before 
the Parnell Commission was led off by Sir William Harcourt 
on Friday week, in a speech which professed the profoundest 
respect for the character of Sir Richard Webster, while it 
suggested all sorts of calumnies upon it. Sir W. Harcourt 
put very ably, and, as we think, very convincingly, the reasons 
why the Attorney-General should have declined the brief of 
the Times in a case of this kind. But when he went on to 
suggest that the Attorney-General had been virtually the 
representative of the Government, and not merely the counsel 
for the Times, that knowing he could not support the forged 
letters, he yet spent weeks and months in piling up a mountain 
of prejudice against Mr. Parnell in order that his character 
might be discredited, and that in that way the weakness of the 
evidence for the forged letters might be disguised, Sir W. 
Harcourt totally failed to carry with him the sympathy of the 
House. Moreover, at Derby, Sir William Harcourt had 
intimated that the Attorney-General had misled the Govern- 
ment by persistently vouching for his own belief in the 
authenticity of the forged letters,—an imputation which on 
Friday week he did not venture to repeat in Parliament ; 
indeed, when challenged, he attempted to explain away the 
force of the charge. Finally, treating the forged letters as 
if they were the main part of the case before the Commission, 
he declared that the apology of the Times must have been drawn 
up by some “ pettifogging and cozening knave,” who, “ having 
endeavoured to inflict upon a man a mortal injury, had not the 
manliness to make a reparation corresponding to the offence.” 
And this pettifogging and cozening knave he called upon the 
Attorney-General to disavow, and to offer to Mr. Parnell a 
reparation worthy of Sir Richard Webster. 








Sir Richard Webster, repudiating warmly Sir W. Harcourt’: 
compliments and phrases of friendship, intimated that he 
might have been in error in accepting such a brief as that ' 
the Times in his position, though the Government had 
declared that they had no right to interfere with hi 
acceptance of that brief. ‘Still, his tongue being tied on = 
parts of the case except the letters, he thought it unfaiy rs 
Sir W. Harcourt to speak in a manner to which it was im- 
possible, during the sitting of the Commission, to give an 
adequate reply. He claimed to have put the inotiminatin. 
Pigott letters into the hands of the counsel for Mr. Parnell 
five days before Pigott fled; but this was an error, as he ha a 
to admit on the following Monday, when Sir Charles Russel] 
and Mr. Asquith gave their version of what had happened 
and when it appeared that what the Attorney-General did 
put into the hands of the opposite counsel a day or two 
before Pigott fled was not Pigott’s letter declaring that 
he should break down under cross-examination, but one 
from Mr. Soames referring to the receipt of that letter. The 
Attorney-General warmly denied having ever been consulted 
by the Times as to the desirability of publishing the fac-simile 
letters, or ever having had anything to do with those letters. 
except as counsel in the case of “ O’Donnell v. Walter,” and the 
case before the Commission ; and he declared himself to be the 
“ pettifogging and cozening kuave ” who made the apology for 
the Times, and stated that if he had to write it again, he would 
write it in the same terms, since he thought it went quite as 
far as the circumstances warranted. 

After a speech from various Irish Members, including Mr. 
Parnell, who calmly assumed that Sir Richard Webster, 
though he had not cross-examined him, had intimated fresh 
doubt as to the forged letters in stating that he went to the 
extreme verge of his duty in the apology he had made, and 
vehemently challenged any member of the Tory Party to follow 
in Lord Salisbury’s steps by reviving the accusation resting 
upon the forged letters ; and after an eloquent speech from Sir 
Henry James in defence of the Attorney-General, with whose 
conduct of the case before the Commission he absolutely 
identified himself and his brother-counsel, Mr. Morley 
reiterated the charges of Sir W. Harcourt, and declared that 
Sir Charles Russell had authorised them to say that he was 
entirely in accord with the action that they had taken. This 
was not accurate, as it turned out on Monday night that Sir 
Charles Russell refused to say more than that he thought the 
Attorney-General’s conduct of the case in many respects very 
unfair, though he made no charge of dishonourable conduct 
against him. Sir William Harcourt was defeated by 286 votes 
against 206, scarcely a member of the Bar of any note, unless 
Mr. Bernard Coleridge be a man of note, voting with him. 





Sir William Harcourt made a speech at Bradford on Wed- 
nesday, which contained nothing of importance beyond his 
declaration of war to the knife with the present Government, 
and his rather shameless avowal of his obstructive tactics. 
He speaks of the “fury of our antagonists ;” but, so far as we 
can judge, the fury of the obstructionists is a furnace heated 
to seven times the heat of any fury displayed by Ministers. 
“Questions,” he said, “are very useful things. But they 
may be evaded by people who are adroit in manipulating 
answers, and the Secretary for Ireland is a very good hand at 
them. No, gentlemen, there is nothing like the Committee 
of Supply for getting at the real truth of the case; and we 
have had a good turn in the Committee of Supply upona 
vote on account.” Whether the Opposition will profit by their 
tactics in this matter is, we think, exceedingly questionable. 
The constituencies do not like obstruction, and they know how 
Gladstonian obstruction when Conservatives are in power, is 
too apt to breed Conservative obstruction when Gladstonians 
are in power. Indeed, the process is a treadmill which 
yields nothing but disgust to all moderate politicians. Sir 
William Harcourt, however, seems to enjoy stirring up all the 
political mud, and turning the House of Commons into a 
warning rather than an example to all other free Legislatures. 





The London County Council has commenced its economies 
in a most injudicious way. The Sanitary Committee recom- 
mended that a Medical Officer of Health should be appointed, 
with a salary of £1,250 a year. This officer will be the chief 
sanitary authority of the Metropolis, will control all sanitary 
inspectors, and will be chief adviser as to all hygienic improve- 
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ments. His whole time will be oceupied by his duties, and he 
is forbidden to practise or to accept any other employment. 
As he ought to be a man of experience and authority as well 
as ability, the salary suggested seems low; but the majority of 
the Council deemed it too large, and succeeded in cutting it 
down to £1,000 a year. An effort was made and defeated 
to limit it to £750, and Messrs. Saunders and Burns 
even proposed to reduce it to £500 a year, the latter 
observing that he never saw the man in his life who was 
worth more than that sum. The Council seem wholly un- 
aware that an incompetent sanitary adviser may cost them 
thousands a year in wasted precautions, while a man of high 
ability may enable them to diminish not only the death-rate, 
but the sick-rate of London, the latter a matter involving 
millions a year to the population. This is the spirit of the 
Co-operative Societies, which frequently lose thousands a year 
by their refusals to pay adequate salaries to buyers and the 
like. They have an idea that no man ought to receive more 
than £300 a year, and cannot see that the man with brain- 
power has an effective voice in settling the contract. 





We should like to know, as a matter of intellectual specula- 
tion, why Mr. Burns, on his principles, fixes on £500 a year as 
his maximum price for men. If they are to work for love of 
the human race, a subsistence allowance ought to be sufficient ; 
and if all men are to be equal, £500 is egregiously extravagant. 
If, on the other hand, men are to be allowed to be selfish, they 
must be allowed to put themselves up to auction; and why 
should €500, or any other figure, be the fixed maximum? The 
truth, we believe, is that men like Mr. Burns do not recognise 
intellectual ability at all, and do not see that a man may 
be able by a single suggestion, or by good supervision, to 
double the utility—that is, the earning power—of a hundred 
subordinates. The actual Inspectors, said one speaker, only 
earn two guineas a week; and why should the Medical 
Officer have more? Just because he can, by his scientific 
knowledge, make each of the two-guinea men worth four. Mr. 
Burns writes or has written in journals, we believe. Sup- 
posing him to write successfully, how much does he think 
that he adds to the earning power of his printers? Is it not 
the whole difference between a sufficiency and nothing? That 
is an extreme case; but all mental power must be worth at 
least the value of all the strength it adds to the labour it 
directs. Mr. Burns would see that at once if he were a soldier 
under fire, and had to buy a good General at auction. Not 
only he would give all he could, but his hundred thousand 
comrades too, which would make an enormous salary. 


Hours have been given this week, on Tuesday and Thursday, 
to trumpery little debates in Supply upon the expenditure on 
Royal parks, palaces, stables, and garden walls. Not ashilling 
was saved or intended to be saved; but the speakers enjoyed 
the twofold luxury of expending time, and giving annoyance to 
the Court. The only vote worth record, other than those given 
elsewhere, was one on the opening of Constitution Hill, which 
was nearly carried, the numbers being 80 to 78. The road will, 
therefore, it is believed, be thrown open. By way of tempting 
the Queen to reside in London, a proposal was also advocated 
for “ throwing open” the gardens of Buckingham Palace, and 
so depriving the Sovereign, when in London, of the chance of a 
walk unembarrassed by sightseers. The proposition was not 
pushed to a division, but it doubtless will be, and will be carried, 
the notion that anybody can love seclusion, or find it indis- 
pensable to efficiency, being abhorrent to “modern sentiment.” 
The ideal etiquette is that of the White House, where the 
mighty mob shakes hands with the President till he has an 
attack of rheumatism, and then shakes all the more to express 
loving sympathy. 


President Harrison has finally decided to send Mr. Robert 
Lincoln as Minister to London, a decision which is a relief to 
two countries. Mr. Lincoln was Secretary of War under 
two Presidents, and is said to be a grave man of con- 
siderable ability, and with opinions which are not Mr. 
Blaine’s. However that may be, he is certain to receive 
© warm welcome in London, where the feeling of admira- 
tion for his father, President Lincoln, the wise man of the 
Union during the war, has never died away. Probably no 
American ever excited the same enthusiasm in England,—an 
enthusiasm which extended even to classes that were full of 





sympathy for the South and its leaders. The murder of the 
President was felt here like a blow to England ; and his son 
will be the most welcome and most sought of guests. 


The Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir David Barbour, 
produced his Budget on Wednesday. It shows a deficit of 
Rx.2,028,000 for the year 1887-88, and of Rx.202,000 for 1888-89, 
but anticipates a surplus of Rx.160,000 for 1889-90. This isnot 
very satisfactory, but Sir David explains that the deficits of 
the two years are entirely due to defence works, loss by 
exchange, and the expenses of the pacification of Burmah, 
which latter are rapidly diminishing. His estimates for the 
year are most “ moderate,’ and the Minister believes that 
“unless some unforeseen disaster occurs, there is every reason 
to believe that the lapse of two or three years will show a 
decided improvement in the financial position of the Govern- 
ment.” It must be remembered that India, in spite of in- 
cessant wars, of the Mutiny, and of two great famines, still 
owes a Debt of less than two years’ income, while the Debt of 
Great Britain may be taken at at least nine years. Sir David 
Barbour is, however, very pessimist on the question of 
silver, hoping for a solution only from an international agree- 
ment which will certainly not be obtained. He even thinks 
it possible that the action of the United States or of the 
Continental Powers “may at any moment produce a crisis.” 
No doubt; and if an engineer shuts down the safety-valve, he 
can produce a “crisis” in his steamer. Only, as he is him- 
self on board, he is not likely, while he retains his sanity, to 
do it. 


The Resident Magistrates of Lancashire presented a very 
grateful address to Lord Derby for the part he had taken 
as Chairman of the Court of Annual General Sessions for 
twenty-nine years back. Lord Derby, in acknowledging 
the compliment, said that had he not been appointed one 
of the Commissioners who are to deal with the various 
questions affecting the mutual relations of different County 
Councils to each other, he should certainly have offered himself 
as a candidate for the Lancashire County Council; but this, 
of course, he could not do, as he should have to arbitrate 
on the relations of the Lancashire County Council to other 
County Councils. He exhorted the country gentlemen of 
Lancashire never to forego their interest in local affairs, never 
to leave those affairs to “ carpet-baggers,”—by which he did not 
mean that men of all classes should not be admitted to the 
County Councils,—he hoped they would be,—but that men who 
were disposed to use their part in local affairs mainly as ladders 
by which to serve their own private interests, should be as 
much as possible kept ont of the County Councils, by the 
public spirit of the people. That is excellent advice; but 
““ carpet-baggers ” properly mean only strangers who act in this 
selfish way. We fear that in England the most dangerously 
selfish of the local managers are not strangers, but unsuccess- 
ful resident intriguers. 

The Liberals of Germany are greatly alarmed by the pro- 
posal of a new Press Law. The Government of Prussia 
wishes to abandon the special legislation against Socialists, 
and to pass a general law under which any journalist who 
attacks the Throne, or religion, or marriage, or society, or who 
endeavours to set class against class, may be sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment, and may after that be ordered not 
to reside within certain districts. Moreover, any journal 
whose writers have been twice convicted within one year may 
be finally suppressed. Even the Cologne Gazelte admits that 
under such a law there can be no freedom, and all Liberal 
parties are preparing to coalesce in resisting it. The decision 
rests with the Centre Party, which will be conciliated by the 
clause about religion, but which cannot forget that it may 
again be compelled to resist a Culturkampf. We have said 
enough about this proposal elsewhere, but may point out 
here that the Emperor is making great efforts to conciliate 
the Deputies, and has this week departed from the usual 
etiquette of his Court, to attend a “ Parliamentary dinner” 
given by Prince Bismarck. After dinner, his Majesty de- 
lighted the guests by permitting smoking, and chatting 
familiarly with all present. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Oonsols (2) were on Friday 98} to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


Lp ee without Mr. Bright hardly seems the same 
, England that it seemed while he was still with us, 
even though he had so long been on the confines between 
life and death. There was hardly any man living except 
Mr. Gladstone, of whom the same could have been said, 
and then it would have been said in a very different sense, 
for Mr. Gladstone, though he counts, of course, for a great 
deal more to the actual life of to-day than Mr. Bright on 
his sick-bed could possibly count, counts for one of the 
most potent influences which is altering, and in some 
sense revolutionising, that life. But Mr. Bright was of the 
very essence of England as it is; indeed, his spirit had 
entered very fully into the life of the nation to which he 
belonged, while Mr. Gladstone’s is still seeking to trans- 
form it, and to transform it radically. And Mr. Bright 
certainly represented one of the sturdiest elements in the 
national life. He once described a colleague in Parlia- 
ment as an amiable but hardly a robust politician. Of 
Mr. Bright himself, one would say exactly this,—that of 
all statesmen of his day, he has been quite the most robust. 
He has always reminded us of the symbolic British oak, 
standing unmoved in the teeth of the tempests by which 
trees less deeply rooted are levelled with the earth. Mr. 
Bright has never believed in refined political devices of any 
sort, and though amply endowed with a large political 
tact of his own, he has never suggested to any one the 
notion of finesse, or even of dexterity. There was always 
something large and simple in his conception of political 
duty, from his campaign against the Corn Laws to his 
campaign against Irish Home-rule. And there was always 
something large and simple in his mode of presenting to 
the people the evils which he denounced and the remedies 
which he proposed. Those who, like the present writer, 
can remember him thundering against the Corn Laws in 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane Theatre, and reminding the 
people, in his grand Miltonic English, how “ Royal lips 
have declared upon divine authority that the poor shall not 
always be forgotten, that the patient abiding of the meek 
shall not perish for ever ;” or who have heard him during 
the American war denounce the “men sitting among your 
legislators who will build and equip corsair-ships to prey 
upon the commerce of a friendly Power; who will dis- 
regard the laws and the honour of their country ; who 
trample on the Proclamation of their Sovereign ; and who, 
for the sake of the glittering profit which sometimes waits 
on crime, are content to cover themselves with everlasting 
infamy,’—will never be able to think of Mr. Bright except 
as a mighty power in the State,—one with whose political 
thoughts and methods it is impossible to associate any 
consideration either small or fine-drawn. In the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitation, what he always declared that he meant 
to do, and undoubtedly did, was, by one or other of the 
many consequences of the repeal of the Corn TIaws, 
to cheapen the bread of the poor. What during the 
American Civil War he intended to do, and undoubtedly 
did, was to prevent any diversion of the people of the 
Northern States from their deadly attack on the institution 
of slavery in the South. And so with all his other chief 
political objects. Mr. Bright always had a large object in 
view, and never tolerated even refinements which he thought 
likely to obscure the issue. He advocated the reduction 
of the franchise from one including only £10 house- 
holders to one including all £6 householders, and then, 
when it appeared that public opinion did not approve of 
a half-way house between the old franchise and household 
suffrage, he insisted on household suffrage (of which he 
had never been afraid) at once, but would hear nothing of 
fancy franchises, or of any device which seemed to him likely 
to mystify the people as to what they had gained, by sug- 
gesting a per contra account of what they might have lost 
by way of equivalent. When he took up the Irish Question, 
he went at once to the root of the evil in the tenant’s 
dependence on a landlord who invested nothing of his own 
in the land. And the proposal to assist, even by State 
intervention, the conversion of tenants-at-will into free- 
holders has been connected with Mr. Bright’s name for 
the last nineteen years at least. Whatever he proposed 
was broad, intelligible to the great body of the people, and 
not complicated by any compensations which might have 
been represented as taking hack with one hand what was 
given with the other. 





rene SNES 

And Mr. Bright has rot only been robust in advocating 
a policy at once strong and simple, but in defying bol ae 
the very democracy for which he had pleaded wheney : 
his own view traversed that of the people. In 1854. the 
popular policy of enmity to Russia was accepted heartily 
by the Liberal constituencies of tkose days, nor was thers 
anything at all to show that there existed a deeper iain 
of the democracy holding with Mr. Bright and not with 
Lord Palmerston. But Mr. Bright resisted the war with 
Russia as sturdily as he had advocated the repeal of the 
Corn Laws ten years previously. And again, when, in 1885 
Mr. Gladstone became a convert to the Irish Home-rule 
movement, and swept with him by far the largest mass 
of Liberal feeling, but for Mr. Bright there would hardly 
have been a trusted Liberal statesman of the older school 
left to oppose the revolution that appeared to be impending. 
But Mr. Bright stood against the flowing tide as immovable 
as a rock, as immovable as he had stood at the time of the 
Crimean War, when his policy was as much the object of 
popular obloquy as it was three years ago. And this is 
just what makes the difference between robust and merely 
amiable Liberalism,—that the former, knowing its own 
significance in the formation of opinion, can afford to ignore 
and does ignore even temporary popular disfavour ; while: 
the latter, attributing a great deal more meaning to collec- 
tive conviction than collective conviction at all deserves, 
pays a perfectly superstitious homage to an eager popular 
opinion which is rarely indeed made up of any atoms 
at all more weighty than those which the amiable Liberal 
would, if he dared, oppose to the rising flood. In- 
deed, Mr. Bright’s robust indifference to opinion with 
which he disagreed was probably one of the most im- 
portant factors in his influeuce over the popular mind. 
He never seemed to feel any particular deference for the- 
opinions of the majority, though, as a matter of course, 
he bowed to them till he could change them. It was 
from constitutional feeling, not as a consequence of any 
special disposition to make obeisance to popular opinion, 
that Mr. Bright was so strong an advocate of the demo- 
cratic principle. We believe that there have been very few 
men in our time whose minds have been so absolutely free 
from superstitious regard for the authority of numbers. 
His attitude towards the opinions he did not share was 
just as scornful when they were held by two-thirds of 
the people, as when they were held by the aristocracy 
alone. And that was one of the reasons why the momen- 
tum of his own conviction was so great. A mixture 
of pity, earnestness, and scorn wields about as powerful 
an influence over the flaccid thought of multitudes, as any 
combination of intellectual qualities of which we have 
experience. And in Mr. Bright’s politics, pity, earnest- 
ness, and scorn were almost always visible. He profoundly 
pitied the “dim common populations.” He earnestly 
desired to amend their lot. He utterly scorned the 
nervous dread of democracy which is so often entertained ; 
indeed, he never perhaps adequately understood what 
may be said in justification of it. And that was why he 
moulded democratic opinion as he did. You cannot mould 
what you regard with superstitious dread as a sort of pre- 
ternatural power. You can mould what you look down 
upon, and what you even good-humouredly despise. 

Mr. Bright’s robustness was as vividly reflected in the 
manner of his oratory as it was in the substance of his 
political convictions. Luther said that indignation was 
his inspiration, and that as soon as he became indignant 
everything was easy to him. Mr. Bright had much of the 
same temperament. Here and there, there are passages in 
his speeches of exquisite pathos; but, on the whole, pity 
did not fire his oratory so often as anger. And over the 
anger there was generally heard dominating the accent of 
a negligent contempt. There was plenty of pride in that 
robust eloquence,—indeed, a stately pride was perhaps its 
most distinctive feature, a stately pride which had the 
strength and skill to fling from it with immeasurable dis- 
dain the prejudices which it was intended to condemn and 
gibbet. Indeed, we doubt whether the greatest effects 
of Mr. Bright’s eloquence could have been obtained 
without the haughty indifference with which he trampled 
on the opinions of the caste he despised, a haughty 
indifference lending a new impressiveness to the pas- 
sion with which he appealed to the best hopes and the 
purest faith of the people. We can remember how he told 
a great meeting, crowded from floor to roof, which had 
been summoned to protest against any intervention hostile 
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to the Northern States in the American Civil War, in 
almost apostolic language, that he was well aware that to 
that meeting not many rich, not many noble, not many 
mighty were called,—nay, that “ privilege with blatant 
voice comes day after day into your streets and curses the 
American Republic,’—but that, nevertheless, impartial 
history would have to record that “when your statesmen 
were hostile or coldly neutral, when many of your rich 
men were corrupt, when your Press, which ought to have 
instructed and defended, was mainly written to betray,— 
the fate of a continent and its vast population being in 
peril,—you clung to freedom with an unfaltering trust that 
God in his infinite mercy will yet make it the heritage of 
all his children.” 

That is what we call robust eloquence, and all Mr. 
Bright’s great speeches were marked by it,—by masculine 
passion, masculine scorn, masculine faith, reflected in 
masculine English, English in which there was nothing 
naked and nothing luxuriant, no poverty and no display. 
Amongst English orators, in this century at least, Mr. 
Bright has uot had his equal. And among English states- 
men, though in constructive statesmanship he was never 
fairly tried, he has had no superior in the qualities of 
breadth, sagacity, consistency, and courage. 





THE ATTACK ON THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


HE virulent attack made on the Attorney-General 
yesterday week, and renewed on Monday, was, on 
the whole, a failure, for everybody who knew anything 
about Sir Richard Webster knew that he is a perfectly 
honest and straightforward man, the very soul of profes- 
sional honour, who is as little capable of doing anything 
discrediting to his position as he is of weighing accurately 
in a fine balance, in the unfortunate double relations in 
which he has been placed, what precisely was due to his posi- 
tion as Attorney-General, and what to his position as counsel 
for the Times. The very simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of the man has militated to some extent against any 
very fine or subtle apprehension of these different and 
divided obligations, made the adjustment of their conflicting 
claims difficult to him, and caused him to bungle more or 
less in his efforts to adjust them. Nothing can be more 
obvious,—indeed, it is all the more obvious the more com- 
pletely we exonerate the Attorney-General from the charges 
partly brought and partly insinuated against him;—than 
that it was a serious mistake for him to accept the double 
position of adviser to the Times and adviser to the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, it probably confused his judgment 
when he had to advise for or against the appointment of a 
Commission. Had he not been embarrassed by his position 
as counsel for the Zimes, we cannot but think that he 
would have steadily advised the Government to keep clear 
of the Commission, and that such advice would have had 
far greater weight with them, had it been given, than it 
could have had, if he gave such advice in his rather 
equivocal position. In the next place, when the Commis- 
sion was sitting, and he acting as counsel for the 7%imes, 
his sense of the conflicting claims of his double position 
undoubtedly confused him ; and, to our minds, he has made 
far more concession to the views of those who, in spite of 
his brief, want to hold him to the position of representing 
the Government, rather than of representing the Times, than 
he ought to have made, or would have made had he been 
ouly counsel for the Times and not alsothe Attorney-General. 
It seems to usa great mistake in any counsel for the Times 
to have virtually admitted, as Sir Richard Webster did, that 
he was bound to supply the counsel for Mr. Parnell and his 
friends with the materials for breaking down one of his 
own witnesses. The very meaning of the decision arrived 
at by the Commission to conduct the case, primarily at all 
events, by hearing it as as if it were a prosecution, and 
then only, in the second place, taking up and following up 
the clues thus accidentally laid open to the eyes of the Com- 
missioners, was that Sir Richard Webster should do all he 
could to establish the case of the Times just as if he were 
the Times’ advocate, and the Times’ advocate only. Sup- 
posing that Sir Charles Russell or Mr. Reid or Mr. 
Asquith had come, in the course of their arrangement of the 
evidence of their own witnesses, on indications that some 
of those witnesses were bad witnesses, no one would have 
expected them to give notice to Sir Richard Webster 
of the existence of these indications. If the case is to 
be conducted as ordinary prosecutions are conducted, | 





| that means that each side is to do the best for his 


own case,—that being the method which in the long- 
run contributes most to the eliciting of the truth; and 
though the Commissioners were in this case to supple- 
ment this method by pursuing any clue to the truth 
which they might have discovered for themselves, that was 
to be wholly independent of the preliminary trial, in which 
each counsel was to act for his own side, and not to see-saw 
between the functions of an advocate and a Judge. Nor 
could Sir Richard Webster have imagined that he was 
bound to help his opponents, as he seems to have assumed, 
—and, indeed, seems to have supposed, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that he did actually help them,—unless he had 
been so bewildered by his double position that he thought 
himself compelled to deviate at times into the réle of 
adviser of the Government. We do not feel any doubt 
that he conceded far too much yesterday week, when 
he seems to have claimed it as a merit in him to have 
supplied his adversaries voluntarily with materials for 
breaking down his own witness, which they would not 
otherwise have had; and we speak, of course, without 
reference to the disputed question whether he was 
mistaken in thinking that he actually did provide his 
adversaries with those materials or not. It was clearly 
no business of his to have done what he said on 
Friday week that he had done, any more than it would 
be the business of Sir Charles Russell, in case he found 
traces of untrustworthiness in any of his witnesses, to 
supply the Attorney-General with hints of that untrust- 
worthiness. Nothing could prove Sir Richard Webster’s 
good faith more plainly than his evidently serious belief 
that he had gone out of his way to help Sir Charles 
Russell and his colleagues, whether he actually did so or 
not ; but nothing could have shown more conclusively that 
his judgment was injured by the confusing double position 
in which he stood. If be had not been Attorney-General 
at all, he could hardly have fancied that he was bound to 
attempt any such work of supererogation. If Sir Richard 
Webster had not been in the double position, we doubt 
whether the appointment of the Commission would not 
have been effectually discouraged by him; but even if 
it had been appointed, we are sure that he would never 
have supposed that it could be his duty to mingle con- 
siderations appropriate only to the Commissioners, with 
considerations appropriate only to the counsel for one side. 
The whole procedure proves most impressively that it was 
a mistake for the legal adviser of the Government in such 
a case as this to follow the usual precedent, and accept a 
brief from one of the parties to the suit. The mistake has 
involved him ina confusion from which no man not as 
transparently honest as Sir Richard Webster would have 
issued with so unblemished a reputation. But the double 
position has not only made his advice to the Government 
less decided and effectual than it would in all probability 
have otherwise been, but has rendered his help to the Times 
less effective and decided than it would otherwise have 
been, and has obscured the situation generally. The almost 
universal consent of the Bar to refuse to throw blame upon 
him in spite of this confusion of functions, is very remark- 
able. But if he has triumphed over Sir William Harcourt 
in spite of his equivocal position, the embarrassment of 
the situation in which he has been involved is all the more 
clearly seen. 

The virulence with which Sir Richard Webster was 
attacked for the inadequacy of his apology for the Times, 
after the letters attributed to Mr. Parnell had been proved 
to have been forged, is another illustration of the mistake 
of accepting inconsistent duties, duties on behalf of the 
Government and duties on behalf of the Times. What 
the Gladstonians have looked for has been such an apology 
as would have been appropriate if the Commission had come 
to a conclusion, and if Mr. Parnell had been triumphantly 
vindicated from all the imputations made upon him. The 
counsel for the Times neither could have made nor ought 
to have made such an apology. According to the Times’ 
view, the mistake that had been made in accepting such 
very slender evidence as to the forgeries, was a mistake for 
which the general relations which the 7imes affirmed to 
exist between the Land League and the National League on 
the one hand, and the enemies of Great Britain, whether 
in Ireland or the United States, on the other hand, offered 
every excuse. Whether that be so or not, is not yet deter- 
mined, but political partisans who are bent on fastening on 
the Government a serious charge of complicity with the 
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Times,naturally treat the Attorney-General’s conduct in the 
matter in a very different fashion from that in which they 
would treat a mere private advocate’s conduct who had 
been retained by the Times as their counsel. Had Mr. 
Atkinson been the leading counsel, it would hardly have 
been expected of him to say more in confessing that 
the letters had been forged, and that his case on that head 
had broken down, than the 7imes did say. Perhaps stronger 
regret that they had not taken more pains to examine the 
antecedents of the man from whom the letters were re- 
ceived, ought to have been expressed; but assuredly no 
reasonable person would have expected Mr. Atkinson to 
treat the whole proceeding as a failure, which had never- 
theless brought the most unjust imputations on Mr. 
Parnell’s unblemished political character. Every one 
would have perceived that the Times had produced a very 
large body of evidence, adduced in order to prove that Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues stood in relations with outrage- 
mongers which would have made the writing of such letters 
as were produced a probability, and would have ex- 
cused, though it would not have justified, the Times’ 
error. The reason that such fierce attacks have been 
made on what is called the unfair apology rendered, is, 
of course, that Sir Richard Webster is regarded as the 
representative of the Government, and that the Govern- 
ment is accused of a complicity with the Times of which 
there is not a shred of evidence. The plain truth is, that 
the sensation produced by the publication of the forged 
letters was very much greater than the importance attach- 
ing to that part of the evidence warranted, but that this 
importance was enormously enhanced by the supposition 
that it was the Government which was bringing this 
charge. The collapse of that part of the case is, of course, 
a blow to the Times’ case, because the forged letters, if they 
had been genuine, would have crowned the proof of the 
Times’ case. But had not the Times been unjustly identi- 
fied by the Gladstonians with the Government, no one would 
have ventured to maintain that the collapse of this crowning 
element in the proof of the Times’ case was the collapse of 
the case. Mr. Chamberlain is supposed to have once said 
something of the sort; but at the time he said it, we 
wondered at his rashness, if he had been correctly under- 
stood by the public. The case on which the Commission 
have to pass their judgment is a very large case, on which 
no one has yet ventured to pronounce at all. And it would 
have been as silly as it would have been surprising, had the 
Times apologised in a tone appropriate to such a Report 
by the Commissioners as would have furnished a complete 
and final vindication of Mr. Parnell’s fame. The Govern- 
ment have not suffered as much as they might have suffered 
from the errors that have been committed. But that is 
due more to Sir Richard Webster’s high character and the 
respect which the whole Bar feels for his simple and 
honourable nature, than to the prudence and circumspection 
of the course that has been pursued. 


REACTION IN GERMANY. 


HE reactionary proposal on the Press just laid before 
the Federal Council of Germany by the Prussian 
Government, marks the commencement of what may prove 
a sad era alike for Germany and for Europe. It indicates 
a retrogression towards the old times, when the peoples 
and the Governments of the Continent maintained a posi- 
tion of permanent suspicion towards each other, and while 
every act of authority was considered an oppression, every 
claim to a liberty was treated as an assault upon the 
Throne. It was fancied that this attitude had ceased in 
Germany after her era of victory, that the people acknowe 
ledged a strong Executive to be essential to their existence, 
and that the Government, recognising the general loyalty, 
and recognising also their own possession of irresistible 
material force, were willing to concede to Germans large 
liberty of discussion, and even, within certain limits, of 
constitutional action. An individual might occasionally be 
heavily struck if he came right athwart Prince Bismarck, 
but a general policy of repression was disowned. Of 
late, however, direct repression has been the rule. 
Professor Geffcken was prosecuted for treason for an; 
article which was at worst only indiscreet, and the! 
Volks Zeitung was confiscated for ever in punishment 
for a paragraph which, though no doubt disloyal, would 
not have sent a single Radical into the street. It is 
now proposed to go much farther, and pass a permanent 
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law the effect of which will ke to enable the Government 
to punish any writer and suppress any paper of whi h 
it disapproves. No such law can have been pro 0 = 
without the Emperor’s personal consent; he i. still 
young man, and he transacts all important business hi : 
self; and the impression throughout Germany therefore, 
will be that this generation at least, possibly this mr 
tion and the next, are to be ruled by a reactionary 
Sovereign who dreads discussion, and sees in all eritician, 
an incentive to insurrection. No ruler who hates the Pregs 
likes free discussion in Parliament; every liberty will be 
considered in danger as well as the liberty of comment in 
print ; and the confidence between rulers and ruled, which 
was the specialty of the German organisation, must speedil 
disappear. The old cry that freedom cannot coexist with 
a strong Executive will again be raised, and an experiment 
of the greatest value for the world, as well as Germany will 
be pronounced a failure. The proposal will furnish a new 
argument to Extremists throughout the world, and will 
turn all German Radicals into adversaries of the Throne 
and, indeed, of authority in general. They do not resent, 
indeed cannot, with their history, resent, strong government 
as the English do; but they feel the suppression of free 
comment even more. They will feel it the more keenly 
because they were but yesterday hoping for an era of 
greater liberty, and knew that a Sovereign who was at 
once a Hohenzollern, a successful General, and a devoted 
Imperialist believed all his ends could be attained without 
placing upon his people any kind of fetter. All German 
Liberals will be embittered to the last degree, and if they 
pronounce Monarchy intolerable, they whose very country 
was made by its monarchs, the best argument of all 
liberal monarchists in Europe will have disappeared. 

We do not say the German Government has had no kind 
of provocation. The Socialist Press, being at war with 
society, respects no limits, and if left quite free, would 
either render Government powerless, and the tribunals 
useless, or it would compel them both on all occasions 
openly to rely on force. That is nearly the situation 
at this moment in Ireland, and the Continental Socialists 
are more lawless than the Irish Extremists, the latter 
having to keep on some sort of terms with the Catholic 
Church, while the former avowedly despise and detest all 
religious restraint. Moreover, the German Press, like the 
French Press and a part of the English, has lately become 
Americanised, uses language which men bred under the 
Continental code of honour cannot bring themselves to 
endure, and regards libel as an allowable literary weapon. 
The whole discussion on the Geffcken incident was of the 
kind indulged in by the American Press in the hottest days 
of a Presidential election, and wholly inconsistent with the 
institutions of a country where all men are soldiers, and all 
agree that the primary necessity is to preserve military 
discipline. The personalities were of a kind which, in Con- 
tinental opinion, demand revenge from the attacked, 
revenge which the chiefs of the State are precluded from 
seeking by imperative etiquettes. It may have been neces- 
sary, therefore, to repress license ; but the new proposals 
abolish freedom. Any journalist may be prosecuted for 
any article which the Government may consider directed 
against the Throne, religion, marriage, social order, 
or property, or calculated to set class against class, 
and when convicted, as he is nearly sure to be, must 
be sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. Thereafter he 
remains at the disposal of the police, who may “intern ” 
him when they please, while the journal to which he 
belonged may, if its writers are twice convicted in one 
year, be summarily suppressed, a method of punishment 
inherently unjust, for it means nothing to the worst 
offenders, and enormous fines to the offenders who, by 
service to the community, have built up profitable concerns. 





\It is impossible that journalism should be either free 


or beneficial to the community under such a law, for not 
only is the journalist liable to be unconsciously a criminal, 


| but he is so terrorised that the men who, as men of reflec- 
| tion and experience, would of all others adorn the profes- 


sion, cannot enter it, and it is left to adventurers, fanatics, 
and the tools of those in power. It would be positively 
easier and less degrading to write under a censorship, for 
at least the terror of the prison would not be present, and 
the censor might be a man of sense and discrimination. 
English playwrights do not find the censorship intolerable, 
but under a law like this directed against the theatre, no 
man subjected to it would ever produce an attractive play. 
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The Bill is monstrous, and we cannot believe that it 
will ever pass the German Reichsrath, at least without 
modifications in the way of definition which would 
take away much of its severity ; but its rejection will 
not do away with the mischief caused by its proposal. 
That mischief is a revival of the jealousy between the 
overnors and the governed which marked and spoiled 
the whole history of Europe from 1793 to 1870. The 
French Revolution swept away many terrible abuses, and 
gave the death-blow to unjust privilege; but it also 
destroyed that union between the people and authority 
which is essential to a happy modern society. Statesmen 
rew frightened for their necks, and peoples for their 
liberties, till half the living strength of each State 
was exhausted in resistance and repression. Liberal 
measures which no ruler dreaded were refused lest a 
preach should be made in Order, and strength necessary 
to authority was refused lest it should be used against the 
people. At this very moment, the greatest obstacle to the 
reconciliation of democracy with a strong Executive—and 
till they are reconciled there will be no lasting social peace— 
is mutual distrust, distrust which laws such as that now 
before the Bundesrath deepen into angry suspicion. The 
Sovereign, whom all men in Germany wish to be great, and 
are willing to be led by, is suspected of a wish to tyrannise, 
and the people, whom the Sovereign probably wishes to be 
free, are suspected of a design to upset both the Throne and 
social order. Together they could reform almost all 
abuses and add indefinitely to the happiness of the 
community; but they are parted henceforward by the 
suspicion that they cannot trust each other, that they have 
different interests, that one partner is seeking to oppress, 
and the other plotting to undermine. ‘The people,’ says 
the Emperor, ‘must not debate too freely, for their secret 
motive is to upset me.’ ‘The Emperor,’ retort the people, 
‘regards us, then, as enemies, and when he hears us dis- 
cussing, thinks we are plotting against the Throne.’ There 
is no social or political progress possible when a temper of 
that kind is in the ascendant, and it is that which must be 
developed under the new Press Law. Already the National 
Liberals, who have been the mainstay of the Government 
in Parliament, are muttering that they must oppose this 
Bill, and its very first result must be a quarrel between the 
Emperor, who will not know how to draw back, and the 
Parliament, which will find it almost impossible to yield. 
It was not very wise to meet Socialism with mere repres- 
sion, under which it has flourished and grown strong; 
but to confuse Liberalism with Socialism by applying to 
both the same system, is a blunder the effects of which 
may be unexpectedly far-reaching. The Government of 
Germany is always asking, for military reasons, a freedom 
which cannot be granted unless the people implicitly 
confide in it; and this order not to talk, under penalty of 
imprisonment and confiscation, withers confidence at its 
roots. 





MR. W. H. SMITH AS LEADER. 

HE Tory Party are testifying their respect for Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s able leadership of the House of Com- 

mons in various ways. They have sent him an address of 
cordial recognition, and men of business are going to give 
him a banquet to express their gratitude for his services. 
We think that Mr. W. H. Smith has deserved this ex- 
pression of feeling. He has stuck to his post with great 
gallantry ; he has shown himself perfectly indifferent to 
attack ; he has kept the House steadily to its work; he 
has used the Closure with judicious firmness, and has not 
proved to be a martinet who overdid the pressure on the 
curb; and he has given no needless occasion for debate. 
Ina word, he has laid the Government as little open to 
new attacks, as complete indifference to invective and a 
habit of taking no notice of vehement denunciations 
could leave them, and he has shown excellent sense 
both in selecting the measures he has pressed, and in 
sclecting the measures he should withdraw. What more 
can you ask of a leader? Of course, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
like other leaders, has not been always equally wise. 
Sometimes he has disappointed the Opposition by seeming 
to concede more than he actually did concede. Some- 
times he has dropped a measure on which he should 
have insisted. Sometimes he has insisted on a measure 
which he ought sooner to have dropped. But on the 
whole, considering that he is one of a race of creatures 
not merely fallible, but who seldom pass a day without 





sins both of omission and commission, Mr. W. H. Smith 
deserves sincere gratitude. He has left undone fewer 
things that he ought to have done, and he has done fewer 
things that he ought not to have done, than most recent 
leaders of the House. For he has been placid where most 
men would have been irritable. He has been silent where 
most men would have talked. He has been firm where 
many would have given way. In fact, he has presented 
much less surface to the angry winds and waves of the 
House of Commons than men of far greater genius and 
passion. We ought all to be grateful both for his modesty 
and for his businesslike tenacity and cool judgment. We 
can all join heartily in the wish that he may be able to keep 
his place at the helm for the remainder of the Session 
at least, if not for yet another Session after this. But 
unless rumour belies him, Mr. W. H. Smith does feel greatly 
the wear and tear of his most unenviable duties, and is not 
very likely to hold his position very long. And we must 
remember that, though he has done his work so well, he 
has not the frequent stimulus which great party leaders 
like Mr. Gladstone feel, when they see their followers 
cheering vehemently the leader who has the power to put 
so much courage into them. Such leaders may often not 
be the best. They may compensate and more than com- 
pensate by restlessness and misdirected enthusiasm for the 
power they gain from genius and well-directed enthusiasm. 
But whether this be so or not, at all events they have more 
to diversify their life and make the wear and tear of it en- 
durable, than quieter leaders. Mr. W. H. Smith has nothing 
of this sort to highten the weary duty of listening to dull ob- 
struction, and judging when be shall interfere to let the axe 
of the Closure fall on the obstructive speaker. Itis with him 
all duty-toil, all exhaustion. And no work is so trying to the 
system as work which passes through no interesting phases, 
no crises, no moments of keen hope and fear. Before long, 
the steady pressure of the situation on Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
large stock of vitality and pertinacity will drive him in all 
probability to the House of Lords. It may be a little 
sooner or a little later, but the time must be approaching 
when some one must be found to fill his place. 

In many respects Mr. Balfour would be admirably fitted 
to succeed him. He seems to have a large, if not an equal 
share of Mr. W. H. Smith’s indifference to attack ; a very 
clear judgment ; a very strong will; and a capacity for being 
obeyed which is exceedingly rare just now, and exceedingly 
valuable. But then, it is certain that Mr. Balfour cannot 
well be spared from the helm in Ireland. It is ill chopping 
horses while crossing such a stream as the Irish Home-rule 
movement ; and it would hardly fall in with the humour of 
the House of Commons to be following the leadership 
of a man whose uncle guides the deliberations of the House 
of Lords. The Commons would regard the leadership by 
members of the same family in both Houses as making the 
Government too much of a family matter, and might revolt 
against it as a humiliation tothemselves. Besides, it is not 
necessary to detach Mr. Balfour from very difficult work 
which he is doing so well, when such a leader as Mr. Goschen 
has already earned the highest credit by the way in which he 
has discharged Mr. W. H. Smith’s duties when Mr. W. H. 
Smith was not able to be in the House. The Radicals even 
say that they prefer Mr. Goschen to Mr. W. H. Smith,— 
that they find him quite as conciliatory, and decidedly more 
punctual in carrying out his engagements. Mr. Goschen’s 
business head is very clear, and he enters more keenly into 
the meaning and purposes of his opponents. It is said 
that he is a little sensitive, and has neither the aristocratic 
indifference to attack, nor the bourgeois thickness of skin 
which prevents him from feeling pin-pricks. That may 
have some truth in it, for Mr. Goschen is eager as well as 
earnest, and an eager temperament is apt to be also an 
impatient temperament. But, hitherto at least, he has 
betrayed absolutely no impatience, and much lucidity of 
judgment. If Mr. Goschen is sensitive, he is also extremely 
reserved. His instinct is to weigh carefully the advantage of 
a leap before taking it, to ‘draw ” an opponent very fully 
before he attempts to answer him. These are qualities 
which immensely modify the effect of any supersensibility 
by which he may be distinguished; and, after all, Mr. 
Goschen’s judgment is so luminous that he may be trusted 
to control any ordinary impulse of irritability, any re- 
dundant desire for combat. As Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he has all the threads of the various departments 
in his hands, and this is a very great advantage in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and gives him a power over the dis- 
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cussion of details which will hardly fail to make its mark 
even on the most reckless of the Irish Members. It may 
be said that, as he is not naturally a Conservative, but a 
Liberal, he is not likely to wield as strong an influence 
over the party by which the Government is mainly sup- 
ported, as Mr. W. H. Smith. But experience hardly con- 
firms the impression that borrowed leaders are not successful. 
Mr. Disraeli was, in the main, a borrowed leader, and 
no man ever obtained a more complete control of his 
party than Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Gladstone, again, was 
for a long time a “borrowed” leader. And whatever 
may have been Mr. Gladstone’s errors as leader of his 
party, no one can say that he has failed to elicit from it an 
almost passionate loyalty. Mr. Goschen certainly has 
more detachment of mind than any other Ministerialist on 
the front bench, except Mr. Balfour, and it is detachment 
of mind which tells on the art of leadership. It is a leader 
possessed of detachment of mind who can guide a party 
with his “eye,” instead of with the bit and bridle which 
are manceuvred by the whips. Therefore, while we heartily 
hope that Mr. W. H. Smith will remain where he is as long 
as he has the health and heart to do so, we should look 
forward with hope to the success of Mr. Goschen in guiding 
the House of Commons, and virtually directing the course 
of the present Administration. 





THE FOURTH PARTY AND THE CROWN. 


UR objection to the New Fourth Party, which is 
making itself such an unpleasant factor in Parlia- 
mentary life, is not that its politics are bad—though its 
creed is to that of the elder Radicals what Antinomianism 
is to Christianity—but that it strives to debase all politics. 
Its members bring into the House of Commons the oratory 
of the platform, the topics of the hustings, and the 
arguments of the tap-room. They try deliberately, as it 
seems to us, to reduce every question to a level at which 
the “baser sort” will begin to take an interest; discuss a 
question like the Union as if it depended on the character 
of a Resident Magistrate ; and to prove the right of public 
meeting, denounce the unmannerliness or violence of some 
over-bullied policeman. They refuse to acknowledge any 
of the ordinary ties which bind men together, whether of 
friendship or relationship or professional brotherhood, 
and set up the will of the electors as if it ought to be 
for politicians a sort of Higher Law, and above all other 
considerations. They would vulgarise Christianity if they 
could, and do actually vulgarise ideals which ought to be 
among the loftiest in political thought. Take, for example, 
their whole attitude towards the Crown. They are, we 
suppose, at heart all of them Republicans, and if they 
would openly say so, and plead as they might plead for that 
form of government, as essentially and necessarily a nobler 
one than Monarchy, we at least should object only on the 
grounds that a breach with unbroken history is always 
injurious to a State, and that the English people has not yet 
reached the level, though the Scotch possibly have, which 
makes Republicanism safe. The Fourth Party, however, 
sets up no ideal, does not even condemn Monarchy in the 
abstract, but tries to discredit the Queen by disrespectful 
comment in its journals, and trumpery efforts in Parlia- 
ment to convict the Court of waste. If a dower is asked 
for a Princess, it is resisted as an extravagance; or if a 
Prince wants an establishment, it is hinted that, as the 
Queen is economical, she may well bear the expense, 
though if she were extravagant, that would be made the 
justification for epigrammatic obloquy. Look at the 
“debate” of Tuesday. It appears that there are 
some “palaces,” pleasant houses weighted with that 
big name, which the Queen does not occupy, but 
assigns as residences to her friends, or those who have 
helped to maintain her Court. These houses want 
repairs sometimes, and by old custom the repairs are 
placed in the Estimates. Mr. Labouchere therefore moved 
that they should be disallowed. He did not, he said, deny 
the Queen’s right to lend these houses, but those who 
enjoyed them should pay for their own repairs. In other 
words, all the grace of the Queen’s benefactions—for, of 
course, such grants are benefactions, though the custom of 
centuries makes them honourable to the receivers—is to be 
taken out of them, and the gifts to be turned in many cases 
into intolerable burdens. ‘ Repairs” in a house too large 
for you cost more than a heavy rent—repairs made at the 
discretion of a State surveyor, but not paid for by the 





State, are sure to be extravagant—and i 
hampered would in most ar be Be i on 4 
At all events, all sense of liberality, or even of kindne met 
the Sovereign would be taken out of them, the reci a ts 
feeling that in keeping up national property at their - 4 
expense, they returned an ample quid pro quo po 
it not a little mean, not to say paltry, to tae 
the Queen’s “graces” in that manner? We do a 
object, be it understood, to a proposal to stop thi 
particular form of charity altogether, and to sell all 
“palaces” not in her Majesty’s occupation. That would 
be an ungenerous vote, the original understanding havin 
been that all pecuniary arrangements between the rs 
and the nation were made for life; but at least it 
would be intelligible and thrifty. But to retain the palaces 
as Crown property, to permit them to be lent by the 
Queen’s favour, to add their enjoyment, as it were, to the 
Queen’s power of giving, and then to compel the recipients 
to repair, strikes us as basely mean. It is as if a man 
gave a friend the pleasure of lending his house, on con- 
dition that the momentary tenant should pay for the 
making of new drains. That might be a fair bargain 
enough with the tenant, but the intermediary friend would 
hardly feel very grateful for having been enabled to make 
such a “gift.” Yet one hundred and six Members were found 
to vote for this proposition, entirely, as we believe, because 
they thought it might in some infinitesimal degree prejudice 
Royalty in the eyes of the class which still believes that 
the Queen spends the taxes, and ought not, therefore, to 
want any special grants,—a belief which, during the 
Jubilee year, was found by those who collected funds for a 
present to the Queen, to be in certain strata of the popula- 
tion absolutely irremovable. The opposition to the vote 
for repairs to the stables of Marlborough House is of 
the same kind, though, as it is not opposition to acts of 
becoming liberality, it is not quite so mean. If the 
electors think they cannot afford a residence for the Heir- 
Apparent, they have a right to say so; but to pretend to 
provide one, and then object to keep it up, while 
retaining the ownership, is exceedingly small. It is 
all the smaller because the party which thus tries 
to save farthings at any cost of national dignity, is 
even now ready to vote for the payment of Members, 
an entirely needless, if not injurious outlay, which, if 
it is sanctioned on any adequate scale, will involve 
an expense equivalent to the whole cost of the Monarchy as 
a separate institution. They raise debate after debate on 
the cost of the Queen’s yachts, the Queen’s parks, the 
Queen’s gardens, even the Queen’s benefactions; but 
when repairs or changes in the House of Commons 
are suggested, we never find them to the fore. Yet 
the expenses of the House in all departments, even 
that of lighting, are on a scale which, if it were 
paraded before the same class of electors, would seem to 
them little more defensible than those of the Monarchy. 
Mr. Burns, the Socialist Councillor, “who never yet saw a 
man worth more than £500 a year,” would be a little 
scandalised, we fancy, if he went over the cost of residence, 
officers, stationery, and comfort for the Members of the 
House of Commons. They are, of course, as “ representa- 
tives of the people,” sacro-sanct in Radical eyes; but 
Socialists are not Radicals, and one wonders a little what, 
if they compared the monarchical with the democratic 
accounts, they would say. We fancy Mr. Burns would 
tell the Members that as “representatives of the poor,” 
they could most fittingly meet in a workhouse, and that 
they could hire a workhouse for a tenth of the money. He 
would not, we think, be persona grata with Radical 
Members, but he would be just as sensible as they are. 

It has always been matter of surprise to us that succes- 
sive Ministries leave this matter of payments on account of 
the Crown in its present absurd position. They are em- 
barrassed by it every year, they lose time over it twice or 
thrice a Session, and yet they make no effort to place the 
arrangements on a reasonable footing. They do not provide 
for any other office in the same way, or produce estimates 
as to the cost of chairs and porters in the Foreign Office, 
or even furnish the details of repairs made in the House of 
Commons. Why do they not allow a fair sum for the 
keeping up of the palaces or other incidental expenses of the 
Court, place its management under a responsible Con- 
troller or similar official, and leave him to combine economy 
with the necessary state? The total grant could then be 
diminished or raised at the discretion of Parliament, without 
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-. undignified haggling, and without raising the amount 
pn me ick tee details are sure ‘to create. It 
would then be the interest of the Crown and the Control 
Office to avoid all occasion of waste in order that a 
fund might accumulate sufficient for necessary works, 
and for the improvements which are from time to time 
required. The Queen desires no waste, which adds neither 
to her comfort nor her dignity ; but under the present 
arrangements, some of which are survivals, while many 
are wholly unbusinesslike, waste is sure to arise. While 
we retain a Monarchy, we have to provide for its dignity ; 
and why not make of all arrangements for that dignity a 
single sub-department, with a permanent allowance sufficient 
to admit of the formation of a small reserve fund? We 
suppose it will never be done until the next vacancy in the 
throne; but the present system does not secure either 
economy or the dignity of the Crown, while it leaves it open 
to any demagogue to make a cheap reputation for boldness 
by a perfectly safe attack on the “ wastefulness” of the 


Court. 


THE BUDGET OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


HE London County Council has again given public 
proof that it intends to comport itself as a business 
body. At each new meeting the wild talk grows less and 
less, and the current of reason and common-sense stronger. 
At first, people pessimistically inclined, fancied that the 
Council was going to model itself on an Irish Board of 
Guardians, and occupy its time with impotent resolutions 
dealing with party politics, or frothy disquisitions on 
abstract Jacobinism. Fortunately, however, these gloomy 
forebodings have been shown to be groundless. The noisy 
and tiresome demagogues have sunk into the background, 
and statesmen like Lord Lingen and Sir Thomas Farrer are 
seen to be the men who wield the motive-power of the 
Council. As might have been expected among an assembly 
of middle-class Englishmen, the business ideal of getting 
something done and of refraining from talking about what 
confessedly cannot be done, is going to have its way, and 
the Council will very speedily settle in earnest to the hard 
work of municipal administration. 
The sitting of Tuesday last, which was chiefly concerned 
with the consideration of the estimates for the coming 
year, showed fully the workmanlike character of the 
new governing body of London. Though difficulties con- 
nected with the handing over of the work by the late 
Board, with the abolition of the Corn, Wine, and 
Coal Dues, and with the novel system of Government 
grants, prevented Lord Lingen’s statement from being as 
full and satisfactory as it doubtless will be when the 
Council has been a year in power, his speech showed con- 
clusively that. the capital has obtained the services of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of no ordinary ability. If 
anything is wanted to reconcile the electors to the plan 
of selecting the Aldermen, it is to be found in the fact 
that without it the Metropolis would have lost one of 
its most useful servants. The chief difficulty encountered 
in the framing of the estimates for the financial year 
which begins on April Ist, was occasioned by the Corn, 
Wine, and Coal Dues ceasing to be payable in July. The 
drying-up of this source of revenue, which amounted to 
£320,000, will certainly necessitate an increase of the rates, 
probably by 4d. in the pound. It is true that the Council 
will be entitled to certain Government payments which 
were not received by the Board of Works; but these are 
by no means sufficient to meet the deficit, and it will, we 
imagine, be found imprudent to levy a rate lower than 
123d. The manner in which the money required to meet the 
demands of Lord Lingen and his Committee is to be levied 
has, however, not yet come before the Council, and we shall, 
therefore, deal rather with matters connected with the Esti- 
mates than with the question of taxation. The Chairman 
of the Finance Committee has certainly nothing to complain 
of in regard to the property which is to bear the burdens 
he imposes. The annual rateable value of the County of 
London, including the City of London, amounts to no less 
& sum than £31,586,561—an area taxable for most, but not 
tor all purposes—while that of the smaller contributory 
area, excluding the City, is as high as £27,706,984. Upon 
the dwellers in the houses, whose rents make up this valua- 
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tion, the County Council can impose, through the rates, 
fiscal burdens to any extent necessary. So long as the 
money raised is not expended on objects unlawful or ultra 








vires, its rating powers are absolutely unlimited. The rates 
are not, however, the only source of income belonging to 
the Metropolitan Parliament. The debtor side of its 
balance-sheet is made up of a number of curious items. 
Bodies so different as the Treasury, the Phenix Fire 
Office, and the Lambeth Vestry, all figure as its con- 
tributories. To begin with, the Imperial Government 
pays over to it receipts both from the duties on 
local taxation licences collected in the county, and from 
the Probate-duty grant, as well as a sum payable in 
respect of the Fire Brigade. Then various local bodies 
pay interest on loans made to them by the Council, or 
rather, by its ancestor, the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Again, the neighbouring counties and certain of the vestries 
pay smaller sums in respect of special improvements made or 
bridges built by the same body. Another source of revenue 
is to be found in the fees paid under various Acts. Lastly, 
and in addition to the inevitable “miscellaneous income” 
which figures in the accounts of all public bodies, the 
Council derives a large sum from the landed property of 
which it is the owner. It must be curious for some of the 
Councillors and Aldermen to reflect that they are, in their 
corporate capacity, among the most bloated of the London 
landlords. Their ground-rents amount to all but £80,000 
a year, while the property which is being created for them 
by the unearned increment, and which will be theirs when 
their eighty years’ leases fall in, is almost “ beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” The actual figures given by Lord 
Lingen in regard to the Council’s income, since they are 
of great interest to all Londoners, may be quoted in detail. 
The Council will receive :— 


From the Exchequer for Licences £855,256 
From Interest on Loans ... 390,620 
From Rent ... ~ oe 79,355 
From sundry small receipts 13,840 


From Sums due on Account of the Fire Brigade 38,792 
The figures of the expenditure side may also be quoted 
from Lord Lingen’s speech. They are :— 

£599,992 


For Ordinary Expenditure 
965,169 


For Interest on Debt 


For Redemption of Debt... : aCe 410,944 
For Management of Loans, Taxes, &c. 11,374 
For Fire Brigade Charges nee a 130,701 


The balance in the hands of the Council is £74,180. In 
view of these figures, and taking into consideration also the 
fact that a large portion of the Government grant will have 
to be handed over to the subordinate poor law authorities, 
Lord Lingen calculates that a sum of £1,618,654 will have 
to fall on the rates. Of this, £1,398,918 will, it appears, 
be leviable upon the whole County of London, including 
the City, and an additional amount of £219,737 upon the 
Metropolitan district, excluding the City. 

The details as to the indebtedness of the Council are 
extremely favourable to the credit of that body. Nominally, 
its debt consists of a sum of a little over £28,000,000, of 
which £17,000,000 pays 33 per cent., and is redeemable in 
1927, and £11,000,000 pays 3 per cent., and can be paid 
off in 1941. The Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock stands 
at £112, and the Three per Cent. at £104. Twenty-eight 
millions would, no doubt, be a large sum even for London 
to owe, considering the share of the Imperial debt which 
each Londoner bears. It must be remembered, however, 
that the amount owed to its stockholders by the Couneil 
is, to use Lord Lingen’s phrase, not “the millstone ” 
it seems. In the first place, a very large portion of it is 
covered by the amounts for which the various Metropolitan 
local bodies are indebted to the Council. Again, a very con- 
siderable sum has to be balanced against the ground-rents 
and other extremely valuable landed property possessed by 
the County of London. In this way, about eleven millions 
may be written off, and the net debt will therefore be 
found in reality to amount to not more than £17,000,000, 
—a sum by no means too heavy for a city whose in- 
habitants number five millions, and whose houses and the 
property they contain are insured against fire for over 
£740,000,000. The resolution which coneluded Lord 
Lingen’s statement, declared that in the half-year ending 
op September 30th a sum of £944,215 should be raised 
on the rates. This proposal was accepted, and we may 
therefore presume that a rate as high as that indicated 
by us above will have to be raised. Such was the opinion 
of one of the speakers in the discussion that followed the 
financial statement, and there scems little reason to doubt 
its accuracy. 
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SPAIN. 


HE meeting of Queen Victoria and Queen Christina 

at San Sebastian on Wednesday is a picturesque and 
pleasing incident in one of the most perplexing of histories, 
that of Spain since 1815. Hardly anything in modern 
politics is so difficult to explain as the slowness in the pro- 
gress of the country during the past seventy-four years. 
Between 1650 and 1800, the decadence of Spain, though 
almost unprecedented in Europe, is still more or less 
intelligible. The energy of her people was exhausted in 
the conquest and colonisation of the New World, a feat 
of which Englishmen have never fairly recognised the 
grandeur, and the flower of her population kept on 
departing to countries where their prospects of advance- 
ment and wealth were so indefinitely more attractive. 
Those who remained, probably about nine millions, were 
subjected for generations to what was probably the most 
impotent Government that ever existed outside Asia. All 
power, all right of initiative, all control of material means, 
were centralised in the dynasty, and the dynasty was so worn 
out as to be positively erétin. The people were prohibited 
from acting, the dynasty could not act, and the minute 
middle class, which alone retained any vigorous life, 
expended its whole energy in adventures on the other side 
of the Atlantic. From 1815, however, Spain ought to 
have advanced as rapidly as any European State, and to 
occupy to-day a widely different position. She had 
enfranchised herself by her own effort as well as by English 
assistance, and her people had fully recovered their self- 
respect. The country, nearly as large as France, is much 
richer in minerals; is, in fact, probably the richest of 
European countries, and is as fertile as France in wheat, 
and wine, and oil. Planted on the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, with direct access to Africa, and cut off from 
France by the difficult range of the Pyrenees, still almost 
impassable for an army, Spain has almost all the advantages 
of an island. Her people are among the best soldiers in 
the world; they make, in Nelson’s opinion, admirable 
seamen; and they have among them the _ tradition 
as well as the lingering habit of mercantile and maritime 
adventure. The population, though not as laborious 
as that of Belgium, or of those districts of France 
where the peasantry work themselves to death, is as 
industrious as that of most countries, is as frugal as 
that of Scotland, and is willing, in the great cities, 
to labour under the strict discipline of the manufactory. 
Though deeply divided by traditional prejudice and 
political faction, the people are singularly submissive to 
the central authority; outside Biscay they obey the con- 
scription without resistance; and they pay a taxation 
which, though less than that of France, approaches closely 
to that of the British Islands. We pay for Imperiai pur- 
poses a little more than £11 per household every year, 
while Spain pays a little more than £10; and _ her 
local taxation, comparative incomes being considered,. 
presses more heavily than ours. Such a country ought 
to have risen in the three-quarters of a century to be 
among the first in Europe; but though the population of 
Spain has nearly doubled, and is now seventeen millions, 
and her wealth has greatly increased, she displays a -weak- 
ness in her organisation which politicians and economists 
try in vain to explain. Most of them attribute it to the 
national character; but that character is wholly masculine, 
and Spaniards have not only founded, but still retain— 
though Spain does not—an empire as broad as that of 
Britain. From Texas to Tierra del Fuego the civilisa- 
tion of the two Americas, its language, and its creed, 
remain entirely Spanish or Portuguese; and through- 
out the ports of the world outside Europe, English 
and Spanish are the two only tongues universally 
known. The energy of a people like that cannot have 
wholly died away; and, as a matter of fact, Spain rose 
against Napoleon as energetically as Prussia, and even 
now produces men with every capacity for war, adventure, 
and administration. Some observers attribute the com- 
parative torpor of Spain to economic conditions ; but the 
country is the most self-governed in Europe, the lower 
people are unusually independent, and there is no ap- 
parent reason why a bad tenure or an imperfect system 
of communications should continue for a year. Spaniards 
themselves attribute everything to the Government, but 
for which, they say, Spain would render men indifferent 
to the hope of Paradise; and it is perhaps true that 
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the country never succeeds in obtaining the political 
organisation which would exactly suit her. She is fitted 
by her history, by her geographical formation, and by the 
wide differences among her people, for the Constitution of 
Switzerland, plus a strong Royal Government at the 
centre for national purposes; but though she always tends 
to this kind of organisation, she has never yet attained it. 
That solution, however, only pushes the perplexity one step 
back. A people which is never conquered moulds its own 
Government, and the failure of Spaniards to arrange theirs 
to their liking indicates some deep-seated weakness among 
themselves. There they are, a homogeneous people, high. 
spirited, full of pride and ambition, and deeply conscious 
that they have not reached their goal, but unable, never- 
theless, either to found a secure Government, or to make 
their Government popular, or to keep their financial system, 
which is essential to modern administration, reasonably 
straight. With a revenue of £35,000,000, they are always 
borrowing, always making shift, and always trying ex. 
pedients not invariably in accord with rigid honour. At 
this very moment, when everything else is favourable, and 
they have a chance of steady improvement for twelve 
years at least, it is doubtful if a break-down in the 
Treasury, which is pressed almost beyond its bearing, will 
not again throw everything into confusion. That is not 
political success. 

The completeness of the puzzle is greatly increased by 
the fact that, certain conditions being granted, it is not 
difficult to govern Spain. The people have a loyalty of a 
kind in their very blood. They never rebelled against 
the extraordinary succession of er¢étin Princes who ruined 
them throughout the eighteenth century. They 
fought Napoleon to the death for the wretched Bourbon 
dynasty. They bore with, and rather admired, the 
tyrant Ferdinand the Seventh. Had Queen Isabella 
lived a commonly dignified life, had she even conciliated 
the Army, she would have been reigning now; 
and, indeed, after her fall, the Minister Ayala 
declared publicly in Congress, amids‘ assenting silence, 
that he and his colle-gues dared not resort to a 
plébiscite, for it would infallibly restore the Queen. 
Her son Alfonso, an undignified-looking lad, though 
possessed of courage and ability, restored the power 
of the Monarchy, reduced the Army to discipline, 
and, though almost openly irregular in his private life, 
made himself completely master of all the politicians. His 
widow, Queen Christina, though at first intensely un- 
popular—not, as is alleged, because she is a stranger, for 
the Hapsburgs were Spanish once, and are still by blood, 
as well as by written treaty, heirs of the Throne, failing the 
Bourbon line, but from a misreading of her character—has 
succeeded in maintaining order, has riveted the loyalty of 
the Army, and if not paralysed by the increasing financial 
difficulties, will, as all Spaniards believe, reign securely 
until the people have learned what manner of Sovereign 
their child-King promises to be. If he is a man of average 
ability and conduct, he may be a successful King of Spain 
for half-a-century. The papers attribute this tranquillity to 
some exceptional ability in Queen Christina; but it may 
be doubted if, though her courage and her patience are 
worthy of her House, she has any exceptional capacity 
for rule. She does her duty as hundreds of women in 
Europe do theirs, and without particularly liking the 
work, which tires her to exhaustion, exasperating a 
constitutional liability to neuralgia, she keeps her son’s 
grand estate together with admirable perseverance and 
nerve. If they would let her govern the Treasury, she 
would keep that straight too; but Elizabeth of England 
was the last woman in Europe who has ever acted success- 
fully as Treasurer to a nation. Queen Christina’s position 
is a most creditable one, and she deserves much of the 
adulation recently flung at her feet; but still, she is 
helped by her people, who intend to wait for their 
“natural King,” and who are not, we repeat once 
more, difficult to govern. It is, we believe, beyond 
any one, certainly it is quite beyond us, to state satis- 
factorily where the root of weakness in Spain is, but 
that there is one is beyond all doubt, or the country would 
by this time contain thirty millions of prosperous people, 
possess the strongest fighting fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and be accepted by all Europe as the inevitable heir to the 
reversion of Morocco,—that is, of a second Kingdom 
nearer to her than Ireland is to Britain, as large as her- 
self, and potentially as fertile. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


T is hard to say whether the debate on the Slave-Trade 
I gives more of pleasure or pain. Some pleasure it 
certainly gives. The suppression of the slave-trade is the 
one really disinterested enterprise that England has taken 
in hand. It has cost her money and lives; it has exposed 
her to the contemptuous wonder, and occasionally the posi- 
tive ill-will, of other nations; and it has brought her 
nothing in return beyond the satisfaction of having 
honestly tried to lessen the sum of human misery. That 
is a record to which, in days when national unselfishness has 
gone out of fashion, one may well turn with pride. And this 
pride is the more justifiable because the debate of Tuesday 
showed no sign of any wavering in the popular attitude. 
The democratic Parliament is, to all appearance, as anxious 
to put down the slave-trade as the middle-class Parliament 
which it has superseded. That is a noteworthy fact ina 
democratic Parliament, because for the moment the 
tendency of the English democracy is ordinarily selfish 
and unheroic. Its view of national duty gives a high place 
to that virtue so much esteemed by the poor in their own 
social conduct,—the habit of “keeping themselves to 
themselves.” Non-intervention has lost its old sense of a 
refusal to take any part in quarrels between subjects 
and their rulers, and has come to mean a refusal to 
concern ourselves with any foreign question whatever. 
No object beyond our own shores seems worth striving for, 
however great may be the benefit its attainment would 
confer upon others. We are not sure that this disposition 
will be permanent. It may have its origin in the distrust 
the democracy feel of subjects of which they know nothing, 
and in the absence of any guidance of the heroic kind from 
leaders whom they trust. Probably it is due in part to the 
exhortations of the great man we have just lost. Mr. 
Bright seldom or never took positive interest in any foreign 
question, except the American Civil War, and on that all 
he had to do was to preach abstention. On every other 
point his vision, and the vision of his school, was singularly 
restricted. Already there are symptoms of a change in 
those he so long led. An Imperial feeling, in the best 
sense of the term, is dawning among English working men, 
and questions of National and Colonial defence are coming 
home to some of them with a vividness which may hereafter 
exert an important influence on English politics. But as 
yet this change only affects their self-interest. It promises 
to make them more enlightened upon questions that 
directly touch their own persons and pockets. We doubt 
if they would commission a squadron or mobilise an army 
corps if to do so would be to liberate every Eastern 
Christian from Turkish oppression. It is a real satisfaction, 
therefore, to find that in the debate on the slave-trade, no 
— was found to hint that its suppression is no business 
of ours. 


So much for the pleasure the debate gives us. When 
we turn to the pain, it is summed up in the sense that so 
little comes of our solitary excursion into the region of 
national unselfishness. We go on talking of putting down 
the slave-trade, and, according to our lights, really trying 
to put it down; but the slave-trade goes on, we will not 
say unscotched, but certainly.not killed. We are not 
speaking of those aspects of the traffic which we do not 
attempt to deal with. We are not thinking of the internal 
slave-trade which will apparently continue so long as 
the status of slavery is recognised by municipal law, 
or of the opportunities of limiting that recognition 
which a more decided policy in Egypt might have 
put into our hands. When we say that the slave-trade 
1s at most scotched by all we have done, we mean the slave- 
trade on the high seas, the slave-trade that we profess to 
control by our ships. There are two reasons why we fail 
under this head. One is our old and familiar friend, 
Injudicious economy. We can bring ourselves to spend 
money, but not to spend quite enough. There is only one 
item in the account that we disallow ; but then, that one is 
the last pennyworth of tar for want of which much of our 
previous outlay goes for nothing. It seems extraordinary 
to hear that one reason why the slave-trade is not suppressed 
is that a certain proportion of the dhows sail faster than 
our gunboats. With all the resources of engineering at our 
command, we do not place on our African stations those 
swift steamers from whose pursuit there would be no escape. 
The second reason for the partial failure of our efforts is 
the action of the French Government. Other Christian 





nations allow mutual rights of search and capture. No 
matter what flag a vessel may fly, an English Captain can 
stop her if he suspects that she has a cargo of slaves on 
board, and can seize her if he finds that his suspicion is 
well founded. France is the only exception to this rule. 
She does not maintain a naval force adequate to suppress 
the slave-trade carried on under French colours, and she 
will not allow English vessels to do the work for her. 
The consequence is that, as Sir James Fergusson put it on 
Tuesday, ‘‘one of the great hindrances to the proceedings 
of the German and the British naval officers on the East 
Coast of Africa has been the prevalence of vessels flying 
the French flag. They have only to display their papers 
to secure immunity from capture, and slaves have been 
landed in the island of Pemba within sight of the British 
and German cruisers.” It is not, of course, the French 
Government that is the author of this abuse. At 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs there is no traffic 
in licences to slavers. But among the subordinates, 
the Consular agents abroad, there are naturally some 
who are not above making money by the sale of these 
convenient immunities. It is worth the slave-traders’ 
while to bribe highly, and the members of an African 
Consular Service are not always of the stuff that makes 
men proof against bribery when it is done on a sufficiently 
liberal scale. 

Mr. Buxton’s motion would have pledged the Govern- 
ment to call together a Conference of the European Powers 
for the concert of measures for the repression of this hateful 
traffic. Sir James Fergusson showed good reason for alter- 
ing this into a request that the Government would take 
steps to ascertain the mind of the Powers on the subject. 
A Conference is useless, unless the possibility of attaining 
the end in view has been pretty well ascertained before- 
hand. To sound the Powers, is really a polite phrase for 
sounding one of the Powers. We are willing and able to 
suppress the slave-trade by sea—though at times, perhaps, 
the work might be done with a little more spirit—pro- 
vided that no obstacles are thrown in our way, and all 
the Powers but France are willing to let us do it. 
If France would only allow the right of search and 
capture which is allowed by every other Power, the 
only obstacle that has been thrown in our way would 
be removed. What we have to do, therefore, in order to 
make a Conference fruitful, is to insure that France shall 
enter it with a disposition to assimilate her practice to 
that of other civilised nations. It is not likely that a 
Conference will have this result by reason of any argu- 
ments used in the course of it. On the contrary, any 
public attempt to make France surrender the immunity 
which her flag now confers would probably end in 
defeat. Sharp words would be exchanged between the 
plenipotentiaries, and the end would be that the self- 
interest of certain French agents would be reinforced 
by the national pride of the French people. The real 
triumph for English diplomacy would be to persuade 
the French Government that its honour is involved in 
the prevention of the abuses to which the refusal of the 
right of search and capture gives rise, and so to incline 
it to treat the Conference as simply supplying an occasion 
on which to publish to the world a decision previously 
arrived at. It is quite possible, too, that the present 
moment would be badly chosen for such a Conference, 
and that it would be better to wait until the interests 
of Germany are less involved in what is going on in 
Eastern Africa. When England resumes her exceptional 
position in the matter, Frenchmen may be less inclined 
than they are now to see a slight in the suggestion that 
they should give us what no one else has refused. Mean- 
while, the more perfect we make our own arrangements 
for suppressing the traffic, the more exclusive and un- 
mistakable will be the responsibility of France for its 
continuance. It is difficult to believe that when this 
responsibility is brought home to the French Government, 
they will hesitate to divest themselves of a burden which 
does them so little credit. 








ENGLISH FORESIGHT. 
T is probable that nothing now existing in England will be 
s in existence two thousand years hence. Louis Blanc’s 
half-melancholy, half-cynical aphorism, “ Edifices have only 
duration ; it is ruins which have eternity,” must be true in 
substance, though the oldest building of which civilised man 
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is cognisant, the Pyramid of Cheops, is an edifice and not a 
ruin; but if duration is measured, as Egyptians measured it, 
by thousands of years, our buildings will hardly enjoy even 
duration. The national wealth will not last so long, gliding 
away, as it must, to more productive lands, and, in the absence 
of endless repairs to buildings, ours is a fatal climate. York 
Minster itself would hardly survive five centuries of neglect; 
and except a few churches, the oldest portion of the Tower of 
London, and a castle or two, what building is there with even 
a chance of such a life ? Fire wrecks the great houses one by 
one, as it wrecked most of the palaces of antiquity; and of the 
houses in which we lodge great institutions, such, for example, 
as the Museum and the Bank of England, not one is so much 
as intended to possess a secular durability. Even stone 
perishes here, witness the Westminster Palace; and though 
brick may be made as solid as the hills—potsherds have out- 
lived Babylon and all its succeeding Empires—we have either 
lost or we disregard the art which manufactured the bricks of 
the Temple of Belus, and of the Roman wall of Pevensey. The 
strongest things we build, our railway arches, would crumble 
in a few centuries if unrenewed ; we cannot dispense with timber 
or iron in our roofs; and we make our floors of wood, or 
of stone so ill-cemented that time dislodges the slabs. As for 
our institutions, which, if only preserved, might some of them 
last like the Japanese throne, or the Papacy, or the Munici- 
pality of Ravenna, or the Althing of Iceland, we are rapidly 
destroying them one by one, till the most optimist of Tories 
would allow but a century or two to the Throne, or the Church, 
or the House of Commons, or anything still living and strong. 
There is no sound reason to believe that any corporate body, 
say, “ Birmingham,” or the Bank of England, will endure for 
anything like the suggested period; while as to families— 
which in Asia are so enduring that the House of Confucius 
is still, after 2,400 years, the most visible one in China, and 
the descendants of Rama, who were reigning when Alexander 
died (2,212 years ago), are reigning still—no one really ex- 
pects that any one now illustrious will be visible in the year 
A.D. 3800. For more than fourteen hundred years, the 
descendants of Cerdic have been first in these islands, and 
their probable, though not proved, pedigree may stretch back 
centuries more; but they do not hope even for themselves 
that they will survive for an equal length of forward time. 
The pace of the world is too rapid for that, and destructive- 
ness grows into too strong an instinct. 


Well, you ask, what loss is there in that? As Nature seems 
to prefer continuance, and confers durability alike on hill and 
marsh and forest, there must be some loss; but we are not 
discussing that to-day. It is not the melancholy of the fact, 
but its strangeness, which just at this moment impresses us, 
the sense of an unaccountable difference between ancient and 
modern thought. We see no reason why we English should 
have ceased so completely to look forward through long vistas 
of time. In the ancient world, from the beginning of 
history down to a period not wholly separated from our own, 
the hope and the’ intent of making things continue “for 
ever,” that is, for the time covered by ordinary imagina- 
tions, was always a dominant thought. Men built with 
that view, founded with that view, planned systems with 
that view. We think the Egyptians a separate people for 
their efforts to defeat the action of time; but the Romans 
organised “for ever,” and in Asia men laid down rules which 
were to survive, if possible, even Time. It was with that 
end at least as much as to give them authority, that Asiatics 
attributed to their foundations—the system of castes, for 
instance, or the Mikado’s autocracy, or the Khalifate, or the 
apostolic succession—such immediately divine sanctions. In 
pursuit of their idea, they hardly knew what trouble or dis- 
proportion meant. Take, for instance, the story, admirably 
told in the Telegraph of Tuesday, of the means adopted by an 
obscure Indian dynast to preserve “for ever” a relic of the 
founder of Buddhism. Asoka, it is believed, some fifteen 
hundred years ago distributed these relics, morsels of bone, 
to all Kings with whom he was in alliance, and some Prince 
in Guzerat resolved that his relic should last while time endured, 
He enclosed it in a bottle of gold, and that ina casket of silver, 


and that in a vessel of copper, and that in a bowl of baked clay | 


—a substance as durable as the earth of the world—and that in 
a coffer of claystone, and that in a hollow square of sandstone, 
and that, again, in a pyramid of brick more than 80 ft. high, 








and at the base of the same thickness; and finally, as we | 





understand a description only on this point obscure, faced the 
entire structure with stone blocks. The Prince did not spend 
all that thought and labour and treasure only to honour his 
relic; he meant to preserve it as long as India or Time itself 
should last, and so well did he plan that he succeeded in 
preserving it for fifteen hundred years. His dynasty ceased 

and was even forgotten; his people changed their creed, and 
ceased to worship Buddha; his clearances were abandoned 
by human beings, and the jungle spread its obliterating 
mantle over roads and plain and pyramid; and still the relic 
remained as safe in its golden bottle as it was when the 
Prince placed it there. And there the British archeologist, 
Mr. Campbell, found it only a few weeks since, the morsel of 
bone uncalcined, the gold of the bottle as bright as ever, the 
silver casket only tarnished, the copper covering only rusted, 
the bowl of baked clay unchanged, as it would be if left 
there till the world cooled, the claystone coffer unbroken, 
the sandstone cavity unviolated, the pyramid still re. 
sisting climate and time, and men—who had in some past 
age sought treasure in its interior—and the terrible wounds 
given by the insidious, crawling jungle. The old King had 
succeeded in a way, for at least his purpose had been fulfilled 
after he and his dynasty, and his workers, and the very 
memory of any of them, had passed away into an oblivion 
which now can never be pierced. He was actuated, no 
doubt, by a feeling that some of us still understand, 
the feeling that produces relic-worship, the idea, surely 
a spiritual one, or at least not earthy, that something of 
the divinity in an inspired soul must adhere to the tenement 
in which it dwelt; but he was also moved by that desire to 
make his preserving work continue, that instinctive glance 
down an endless vista of years, which seems so wholly to have 
died out from among us. No such provision would now be 
made, even by those who believe in the possible virtue of relics, 
for the continuous preservation of any relic whatever. We 
think we value knowledge, we tax ourselves for its diffusion, 
and we exult in its accumulation; but for its continuance 
down the ages we make no effort of any kind. There is 
not in Europe a museum which would survive a great 
fire. There is not in Hurope a record of events on any 
material more durable than paper, least durable of sub- 
stances; and this although we know, from the example of the 
Babylonian library, that one of the cheapest of manufactured 
substances, the common tile, is also one of the most imperish- 
able. The idea of creating a self-renewing corporation, charged 
with the duty of endlessly preserving the records of our know- 
ledge, would seem to most of us only silly, and this though many 
among us are passionate antiquarians. Strange to say, this 
habit of mind does not arise from any blank denial that any 
knowledge can be lost. A fear that it may be lingers still in 
some undeveloped and indiscernible form, and in obedience to 
a traditional impulse, we still bury some records under or in 
the corner-stones of buildings which we intend to last. Under 
Cleopatra’s Needle the engineers buried, we believe, the coins 
of the reign, the Times of the day, and by an inspiration too 
original to be comic, though we laugh as we read, a copy of the 
‘Bradshaw’ of the month. The obelisk may stand by the 
Thames for ever, perhaps even survive the river ; but we did not 
make the obelisk, nor did we think of placing below it a record 
in clay, more durable than the obelisk itself, of the great events 
of the Victorian Era. Such an act would have been thought 
foolish, for we have lost not only the power but the desire to 
look forward so far, and think that if we speculate for a century 
to come, we are at once far-sighted and weak. What is the ex- 
planation of that great change? Isit that we all, Comtists and 
Agnostics included, can think of long duration as an attribute 
only of another world; or has the spirit of change so possessed 
our souls that we have no longer faith in the possibility of any- 
thing long continuing on earth? Or is it, in truth, that one 
kind of imagination has died among us, and that as our 
children grow short-sighted poring over books, so we, in our 
thirst to know all that is just around us—we call that form of 
curiosity “the scientific spirit”—have weakened the mental 
sight which in past ages made the far future seem to have 
such a closeness to our hearts? We fear that the latter is the 
true explanation, and that the Asiatic, whom we regard as the 
schoolboy of the world, retains at least one faculty which we 
are suffering to decay. 
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THE LITERATURE OF SCHOOLBOYISM. 
ESSRS. TRUBNER have just issued a new and illus- 
trated edition of a book which probably delights 
schoolboys as much as any book that was ever written, 
and makes other people as profoundly melancholy,—Baron 
Munchausen’s travels. Schoolboys are always delighted 
with anything in the shape of a portentous fib deliberately 
told. Apparently it is the deliberate impudence of it, 
the elaborate shamelessness of it, which excites in them 
a sense of sublimity such as no other kind of moral 
f-at succeeds in generating. There is nothing which an 
aerage schoolboy admires more thoroughly in his heart than 
an artistic but gigantic “cram.” In part, it is the cool 
presence of mind which he admires; in part, the audacity; in 
part, the imagination. He makes a hero of the person whose 
mind is so little subservient to the ordinary traditions as to 
invent a good round, thumping fib; of the person who can 
assert it boldly in the face of multitudes who are quite sure to 
discredit it ; and of the person who has sufficient coolness and 
equanimity to think more of the details by which he can make 
the fib, incredible as it is, consistent with itself, than of those 
modifications of it by which he might make it more or less 
eredible to the world at large. The schoolboy, who is one 
of the least original of human beings, adores imaginative 
originality if it does not aim too high; adores the boldness 
which confronts incredulity with complete indifference ; and 
adores most of all the coolness and collectedness which 
records a pure fiction with all the air of meek surprise with 
which it is usual to recount marvellous incidents. School- 
boys probably admire inventiveness much, self-dependence 
more, and the power of acting a part most. All these 
qualities are united in the capacity to devise great sur- 
prises for ordinary people, and to appear perfectly uncon- 
scious that there is anything like dissimulation in the process. 
That is why boye are so pleased with practical jokes. They 
enjoy the astonishment (as well as the dismay) which the 
practical joke causes, and the impudent innocence of the 
person who plays it off effectively on another. Their sense 
of humour is tickled with the shock to another, and with the 
artfulness which conceals the rather clumsy art. Mun- 
chausen stories are just the literary equivalent of practical 
jokes, minus the personal dismay of the crestfallen victim, 
by the absence of which, of course, the mischievous boy’s 
delight is greatly diminished, but plus a far higher flight of 
extravagance, which more or less compensates for the absence 
of the personal dismay. It is the crudest, and toany educated 
person’s mind, the most wearisome form of literature, bearing 
about the same relation to anything like true humour which 
the staring and rigid idiocy of a grotesque mask bears to the 
mobile play of true comic gesture and expression. Take in 
illustration one of the most celebrated and vulgar of the 
Munchausen stories :— 

“ What do you say of this, for example? Daylight and powder 
were spent one day in a Polish forest. When I was going home, 
‘a terrible bear made up to me in great speed, with open mouth 
ready to fall upon me; all my pockets were searched in an instant 
for powder and ball, but in vain—I found nothing but two spare 
flints ; one I flung with all my might into the monster’s open jaws, 
down his throat. It gave him pain and made him turn about, so 
that I could level the second at his back-door, which, indeed, I 
did with wonderful success; for it flew in, met the first flint in 
the stomach, struck fire, and blew up the bear with a terrible 
explosion. Though I eame safe off that time, yet I should not 
wish to try it again, or venture against bears with no other 
ammunition.” 

It is the same with the story of the night in the snow, after 
which the Baron wakes up to find himself in the churchyard, 
and his horse tied to the top of the steeple, which on the 
previous night he had mistaken for, the stump of a little tree. 
It is impossible even to smile at such extravagances, and very 
easy to be made more melancholy by them. One of the 
Baron’s favourite methods is to obtain an absurd result by 
omitting all the connecting-links in a long chain of barely 
possible events, as if they were not in the least needful to 
explain the tie between the first and last, though a grotesque 
impossibility results from the elision. The practical joke has, 
to a schoolboy’s mind, the great advantage over this sort of 
Munchausen story, that it gives a living illustration of the effect 
of a shock of surprise, while the Munchausen story only even 
proposes to give a much greater shock in imagination. The type 
of pleasure is much the same, the literary one making up in 
extr.ivagance of conception for the genuine embarrassment of a 





living subject. We admit the Munchausen stories to be anim: 
provement on the practical joke. It is a step in advance to make 
up even by contortions of the imagination for the enjoyment 
derived from a practical cruelty, and all practical jokes imply 
some degree of practical cruelty, and rely on the evidence of 
vexation which they cause for the piquancy of the pleasure they 
confer. In the Munchausen stories the whole pleasure is derived 
from a barbarous exertion of so-called imagination, or rather 
from an imaginative leap which implies the violent suppres- 
sion of true imagination ; and if that too has a piquancy of 
its own, it is at least not a piquancy of which the dismay of 
another is the very essence. It is your own imagination, or 
want of imagination, on which the Munchausen stories experi- 
ment, and by the acrobatic performances of which you are 
amused, if you succeed in being amused at all. It is better 
to take delight in the wonderful feats of an acrobat, than to 
take delight in the painful collapse of some one who has been 
cheated into a false position. And so it is better to enjoy a 
mere literary extravagance, however monstrous, than a shock 
to the nervous system of a friend. But though the moral 
attitude of mind is less inhumane, the intellectual vulgarity of 
the pleasure is hardly less serious. It is a pleasure which 
would be expressed much better by a gape than by a laugh, 
for it arises from the kind of surprise which is produced not 
by the power of the imagination, but by its violence and con- 
tortion,—in short, by the kind of convulsion which is generally 
described as the effort of the body to jump out of its skin. 

Even a collection of jokes is hardly so vapid and nauseous 
as Baron Munchausen’s stories. Living on jokes is as im- 
possible, indeed, as living on the redundancies of life, for 
humour is a reaction after duty and care. But the enjoyment 
of extravagances like Baron Munchausen’s stories is not even 
a natural reaction from the work of life except in a particular 
stage of incipient wonder, when almost anything which attracts 
the attention and gives a little stimulus to the fancy, tends to 
wake up what is in man, just as a leap or a hop will wake up 
his muscular system. Toa grown man there is nothing healthy 
in the taste for extravagance and monstrous adventure, nothing 
humorous in mere burlesque, unless the burlesque be so true 
to life, so mere a magnifying of the real errors or real mis- 
carryings of human nature, that it ceases to be true burlesque 
while keeping the name. 


For there is no solid analogy at all between the Munchausen 
class of extravagances, and that humorous caricature which, by 
the mere exaggeration of a trait, makes that highly ludicrous 
to common eyes which was in reality ludicrous to a finer per- 
ception before. When Dickens describes the slapping of a 
child by its mother as “a rapid succession of sharp sounds re- 
sembling applause,” or George Eliot makes Mrs. Poyser remark 
that Dinah’s convert will no more go on being modest and 
self-forgetful when Dinah is no longer there to see her, than 
a dog will go on sitting up on his hind legs when no one is 
looking, there is true humour, because the comparison in both 
cases just isolates the special circumstance which an ordinary 
observer is apt to overlook, but which, if it were observed 
with minuteness, would be in itself ludicrous, even with- 
out that happy insulation. A great deal of human applause 
is really, in purpose, a slap administered to some political 
or moral offender; and a great deal of repentance is eye- 
service rendered to some one who has gained a hold on the 
penitent’s affections, and not rendered to the spirit of righteous- 
ness, though in the case of Dinah Morris it was rendered to 
one who represented as much of the spirit of righteousness 
as is usually to be found in any human society. Still, the 
humour consists not in the mere conception of a paradox 
which, by its contrast with reality, startles the mind and makes 
it pass through a slight convulsion, but in the detection of 
some impressive resemblance between things which are yet 
known to be divided by a great gulf. There is nothing of this 
kind in the exaggeration of Baron Munchausen’s travellers’ 
stories. They are sheer grotesque extravagances which it 
makes one very melancholy to read, because they do nothing 
in the world but stretch ordinary lies beyond all recognition. 
That may obviously have a certain exciting effect on raw 
imaginations which have never been methodically exerted at 
all; but a raw undeveloped imagination is the only sort of 
imagination which will not be at once repelled and surfeited 
by the invention of such sheer impossibilities, impossibilities 
which do not even remind one of the kind of boasts which 
vanity is apt to make. To an educated man, the reading of 
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Baron Munchausen’s stretches not of imagination properly so 
called, but of incoherences stitched together, is as pure a 
waste of attention, without even the reward of a smile, as is 
gazing at the grotesque figures which dance about on the field 
of a so-called comic magic-lantern. If Baron Munchausen’s 
travels are literature at all, they are but the awkward scrawling 
out on paper of a bold schoolboy’s dreams of wonderful 
adventure. 


THIS DAY TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 
MARCH 25ru, 1689-1839, 

HAT a contrast between Edinburgh as I see it this 
morning, and Edinburgh in the throes of the Revolu- 

tion! On my left hand stretches the New Town, with its 
shining terraces covering the long slope to the sea. But in 1689 
all on that side of the Nor’ Loch was a green hillside. And all 
on the other side of the central ridge, where the city now throws 
out long arms to enclose Arthur’s Seat as it -has already en- 
closed the Calton Hill, was then country pasturage, from 
which at a still earlier date the cows trooped home in the 
gloaming through the Cowgate. Two hundred years ago, 
Edinburgh was a small and fortified town, shut in between 
the strong West Port and the stronger Nether Bow, and with 
its burghal houses piled steep and massy within the Flodden 
Wall. But within that narrow circuit a storm of fear and hope 
raged on March 25th, 1689. The Lords of Convention still 
sat in the Parliament House, as they had done every day for 
a fortnight. Among the lesser Barons and representative 
Burgesses were men whose houses had been crushed by 
fines, their tenantry oppressed by dragoons, and them- 
selves outlawed,—men who a few months ago could have 
appeared there only at the risk of being hurried down to 
the chambers below to meet the Boots, or to the neigh- 
bouring Grassmarket to face the gallows. Nor was the 
danger passed. For on the other side of the room confronted 
them the Bloody Advocate, Sir George Mackenzie, learned, 
accomplished, calm, and cruel, as he needed to be who, in his 
assumed character of Religious Stoic, had resolved not only to 
make “ the laws of his country his creed” in Church matters, 
but to enforce them on all others. And beside him, for the 
first five days of the Convention, frowned a more ominous face, 
which we may still see on many a canvas, “ beautiful as when 
he lived, with his long, dark, curled locks streaming down over 
his laced buff coat,”’—John Graham of Claverhouse, since 
November last become Viscount Dundee. For all present 
knew that the only regular force in the city was Claver- 
house’s eighty horsemen; and the swords which had hewed 
down many a prayer-meeting were not likely to spare a 
treasonable Convention. But the constitutional traitors had 
taken their own precautions. Nearly four hundred of the 
Westland Whigs had made their way quietly from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh. They were well armed, and under the directions of 
Hamilton of Binny, they dived into the vaults and cellars 
around the Parliament Close, to emerge in the hour of need. 
Argyll also had not come without a few Highlanders, and 
Lord Leven’s drums had been heard beating for volunteers. 
The citizens of Edinburgh, too, were on the side of freedom, as 
Scottish burghs have always been. But above the burgh 
frowned the Castle, and its twenty-two cannon and its field- 
pieces commanded the whole buildings, and in particular 
the Parliament House. Here lay the immediate danger. At 
first the Duke of Gordon had been willing to yield his place 
as Governor to the Convention of the Estates of Scotland. 
But Claverhouse had arrived in time. He stopped the Duke’s 
furniture as it was passing the portcullis, and privately 
persuaded him to retain for the King the last remaining 
of the Royal fortresses. Then followed a state of tension 
which lasted till the very day of this forgotten anni- 
versary. On March 19th, Claverhouse, having ascertained 
that he was hopelessly in a minority, and arranged for a 
Royalist meeting in Stirling, strode into the Convention, 
and complained of a plot to assassinate Mackenzie and 
himself. Blue-bonneted ruffians, standing in the doorways, 
had muttered a resolve “to deal with the dogs as they had 
dealt with better men.” The Convention declined to take the 
thing seriously ; and the daring soldier, who had fully formed 
his new plans, rode off at the head of “the bonnets of bonnie 
Dundee.” But he did not ride, as Sir Walter Scott in his 
bugle-like ballad makes him do, by the West Port and the 
Bends of the Bow. The horsemen went out by the opposite 





Water Gate, leading to Leith,and there turning, swept along th > 
line of what is now Princes Street to the West. Dundee hag 
a reason. He wished to see Gordon, and to see him privatel 
So while the dragoons entered the Lang Gate, leading Pid 
Edinburgh into the country, their leader clambered Up the 
huge and slippery basalt rock, and held conference with the 
Duke at the postern still visible in the rampart on the side 
away from the town. But even there were sharp eyes to see 
and swift feet to run to the Convention with the news, 
It had that evening in the chair the Duke of Hamilton. one of 
a house marked throughout all Scottish history by “a peculiar 
capriciousness of political action, and a wavering uncertainty 
which sickened all solid reliance.” But on this occasion the 
smothered fire in his nature, as an eye-witness and opponent 
calls it, blazed out at the touch of danger. He told the meet. 
ing they had traitors within as well as outside, and must meet 
both. Therefore, while their soldier, the Earl of Leven, 
should go out alone to rouse the city, the doors must be- 
locked and the keys laid upon the table. Balcarras and the 
other confederates of Claverhouse, finding themselves in a 
trap, loudly approved of the suggestion; and in five minutes 
Leven’s drums were again beating down the causeway, the 
city bells were swinging above, and from the ten-storey-high 
houses on either side, the dense population of Edinburgh 
hurled itself into the High Street. And from that wild night 
on to the 25th the fierce excitement never ceased. It is known 
now, and it was surmised then, that the Governor of the 
Castle was pressed by the united Royalist party in the town 
to bend his guns—‘ Meg and her marrows”—upon the 
chamber where the Estates sat, and pound it to pieces. We 
have become aware that he declined, but all known at the time 
was that he refused next day, when summoned by a herald, 
to surrender to the Parliament. So while the Castle gloomed 
doubtfully above the town, and the town feebly invested it 
below, all men looked anxiously for succour to the sea. One 
thing only could heighten the suspense,—the fear of the earlier 
approach of an army on the other side. Two days before our 
date, on March 23rd, Sir James Dalrymple of Stair wrote 
from London to his friends in Edinburgh, that the Stuarts 
had set Ireland in a flame, and that “the invasion on Britain 
will certainly be on Scotland rather than on England.” And 
on that evening, or the next, the Edinburgh men, looking to 
the Castle ramparts, suddenly saw bonfires and tar-barrels 
blaze out against the western sky, and heard the trumpets 
and kettle-drums of the besieged proclaim their delight at the 
news that “King James had landed in Ireland,” and was 
going to enjoy his own again. The Good Town was still reso- 
lute, as became the heart of Scotland; but it beat hard and 
uneasily till the very hour when, two hundred years ago from 
this Monday, a flight of vessels from the Thames streamed up 
the Firth. And then all men knew that General Mackay and 
the three regiments of the Scots Brigade, which had been 
fighting in Holland, had arrived to save them. The suspense 
was over; the deliverance from arbitrary power was assured ; 
the next generation, and their sons after them for ever, would 
be born to the responsibilities of freedom. 

Ar. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE LAND LAWS. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—As a solicitor accustomed for several years to the just law 
of the Cape Colony—based upon the Roman-Dutch—which 
makes no distinction between real and personal property in 
the distribution of intestates’ estates, and to the admirable 
system of land-registration there in force, with the consequent 
speed, safety, and simplicity of conveyancing, I have read with 
great interest and sympathy your comments in the Spectator 
of March 23rd, on Lord Halsbury’s Bill for “the Revolution 
of the Land Laws.” 

As a Liberal Unionist, however, I am afraid that the reten- 
tion of the compulsory registration clauses will increase the 
difficulties of the Government in passing the Bill, by adding 
to the factious opposition of the extreme Radicals which you 
fear, the determined opposition of all whom the solicitors’ 
branch of the legal profession can bring under its influence. 
The Incorporated Law Society has issued some “observa- 
tions” containing serious reasons against the clauses in 
question. Besides these reasons for opposition on public 
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e seems to be some justice in the view of a 
correspondent of one of the legal papers, that since the proc- 
tors were compensated, on the establishment of the Probate 
Court, for the loss of their exclusive rights of practice in pro- 
pate matters, as much ought to be done for solicitors if they 
are now to be deprived of their exclusive rights as to the 
transfer of land. So far, the ground taken up by many 
opponents of the Bill in its present form seems to be reason- 
able ; but, unfortunately, some of them go the length of urging, 
if I may judge from the correspondence in the professional 
journal above referred to, that all solicitors, in view of the 
danger (real or supposed) to their pecuniary interests now 
threatened, should subordinate all their convictions and duties 
as citizens in the present crisis of the Empire to the protecting 
of those interests. One of the cor:espondents in question 
writes (in the Solicitors’ Journal of the 16th inst.) :—*Iam 
entitled to vote in four constituencies, and although I ama 
Conservative, my politics must now be subservient to my pro- 
fession.” Let us hope that he would not in reality act up to 
this degrading ideal; but its mere statement in so unblushing 
a manner shows the strength of the opposition likely to be 
brought to bear against the Bill.—TI am, Sir, &e., 

, ANGLO-CAPE LAWYER. 


grounds, ther 


THE JUDENHETZE IN VIENNA. 
[To true EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr.—In the Spectator of March 23rd, you say :—“ The strength 
of the feeling against Jews in Vienna is a little perplexing. 
The fact of the hatred seems clear, but what is its 
nause?” The following sentence, which I have read in a 
guide-book to Vienna, may throw some little light on this 
point :—* There are in Vienna 402 bureaux de change, of which 
two are in the hands of Christians.”—I am, Sir, X&e., 
HB, oO D. 

[But surely the bureau de change accommodates and helps 
you. Nobody hates bankers, and the change-shops of Vienna 
are under specially strict regulations.—ED. Spectator. | 


THE EIGHT-HOURS DAY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SpECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In reading your very just article on the subject of a 
compulsory limitation of the hours of labour, I was reminded 
of a passage in the writings of the much-to-be-regretted 
Liberal, Professor Fawcett :— 

« But if it is true that as much work can be done in eight hours 

asin ten, employers should be made to recognise the circumstance, 
not by legislation but by experience. ..... Through the agency 
of industrial associations a larger number of labourers are each 
year carrying on various kinds of business on their own account. 
They can, therefore, make this or any other experiment they 
please.” —(Manual of Political Economy, Fifth Edition, p. 226.) 
I do not know if this challenge has ever been accepted; but 
will associations of labourers and employers of labour who 
share the opinions of the Member for Kennington combine 
and try for themselves an experiment they desire to force on 
the community at large? The position of such a combination 
in regard to their competitors would be sufficiently like that 
of Great Britain in the markets of the world, to make the 
experiment a very instructive one. 

If it succeeded, one very grave objection to an Eight-Hours 
Bill would be answered. If, on the other hand, it failed, the 
unselfish experimentalists would reflect with satisfaction that 
they had only ruined themselves, and that their good in- 
tentions had not destroyed the trade of their country, and 
compelled hundreds of thousands of their countrymen to 
choose between exile and starvation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT HAINES. 








POETRY. 
ee 
SONNET. 
TO THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS OF 1897. 

YE, who, to Virtue and your Country vowed, 
Reject. denounce dishonoured party ties, 
And side by side with ancient enemies 
Confront the Jacobin onset blind and loud 
Nor snared by sophist tongue nor clamour-cowed, 
England’s brave sons, pursue your high emprise 
So much the more, the more the unjust, the unwise 
Rain on you fire from faction’s low-hung cloud. 











Against you march Revolt and Rapine’s brood :— 

That sect its scope remoter knows not yet: 

In France its axe is red with brothers’ blood : 

Firm as a flint your face ’gainst such is set. 

Old friends change faith: to old convictions true 

Ye change but place. Changelings are they, not you. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 








BOOKS. 


-_——-o—_——_ 

MR. LEA’S “HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION.”’* 
A uistory of the Inquisition from its foundation down to the 
Reformation, is what Mr. Lea has successfully attempted in 
the work before us. And if fifteen hundred large and closely 
but most clearly printed pages may deter readers of limited 
leisure and industry from grappling with his volumes, they 
deserve to be studied by all who ean sit down with light hearts 
to a labour so herculean. Mr. Lea can certainly plead for his 
voluminousness what the historians of Juvenal’s time pleaded 
for theirs,— 

“Sic ingens rerum numerus jubet atque operum lex ;” 
and if his work is rendered by its details less attractive for 
continuous reading, it is all the more worth buying for pur- 
poses of reference. It is supplied with an excellent index, and 
should find a place in every public library in England, for it 
is an appreciable addition to the well-appreciated contributions 
that have been made by Americans to historical literature. 

We cannot, of course, attempt to analyse its contents, and 
we can only say that Mr. Lea has expounded his views of the 
Inquisition most satisfactorily, and has shown convincingly 
that it was not an organisation arbitrarily devised and im- 
posed upon the judicial system of Christianity by the ambition 
or fanaticism of the Church. It was rather, he contends, a 
natural and inevitable evolution of forces at work in the 


| thirteenth century; and to support this contention, he has 


found it necessary to review all the spiritual and intellectual 
movements of the Middle Ages. His conclusion from this 
survey is one that will be readily accepted by all who have read 
that survey attentively, and are not barred by romantic 
dreams from seeing that the so-called Ages of Faith were also 
in great part ages of force and fraud; and it will be seen that 
the retrospect which Mr. Lea has accomplished, as he says, so 
wearily, enables him to deliver in no uncertain tones the 
lesson which it teaches :— 

‘“‘A few words will suffice to summarise the career of the 
medizval Inquisition. It introduced a system of jurisprudence 
which infected the criminal law of all the lands subjected to its 
influence, and rendered the administration of penal justice a cruel 
mockery for centuries. It furnished the Holy See with a power- 
ful weapon in aid of political aggrandisement, it tempted secular 
Sovereigns to imitate the example, and it prostituted the name 
of religion to the vilest temporal ends. It stimulated the morbid 
sensitiveness to doctrinal aberration, until the most trifling 
dissidence was capable of arousing insane fury, and of convulsing 
Europe from end to end. On the other hand, when atheism 
became fashionable in high places, its thunders were mute. 
Energetic only in evil, when its powers might have been used on 
the side of virtue, it held its hand and gave the people to under- 
stand that the only sins demanding repression were doubt as to 
the accuracy of the Church’s knowledge of the unknown, and 
attendance on the Sabbath. In its long career of blood and fire, 
the only credit which it can claim is the suppression of the per- 
nicious dogmas of the Cathari, and in this its agency was 
superfluous, for those dogmas carried in themselves the seeds of 
self-destruction, and might more wisely have heen left to self- 
extinction. Thus the judgment of impartial history must be that 
the Inquisition was the monstrous offspring of mistaken zeal, 
utilised by selfish greed and lust of power to smother the higher 
aspirations of humanity, and stimulate its baser appetites.” 

Referring to a phrase at the beginning of this extract, it 
may be said that Mr. Lea has, with sound judgment, made 
the jurisprudence of the Middle Ages the basis of his historical 
investigation, and has therefore very carefully explained the 
origin and development of the inquisitorial process. This, how- 
ever, is a subject which concerns historical students more than 
it concerns general readers. It is to show the latter, therefore, 
that amongst many pages which they may harmlessly skip, there 
occur many which will interest as well as instruct them, that 
we quote the following passage on a question which calls for 
solution in accents which “make the whole world kin.” Mr. 
Lea has been describing how the persecuting spirit, which had 
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declined under the barbarians, and had flickered unsteadily 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, retempered its 
baleful energies in the thirteenth, and “flew upward like 
a pyramid of fire.” This spirit found in the Inquisition its 
aptest instrument, and fooled to the top of their bent the 
vainglorious but honest fanatics who forged it. The motives 
which led these men to outdo the ignoble army of martyr- 
makers who butchered Christians in the Coliseum to make a 
Roman holiday, have been much debated, and Mr. Lea’s 
summing-up is as follows :— 


“The cruel ferocity of barbarous zeal which, through so many 
centuries, wrought misery on mankind in the name of Christ, lias 
been explained in many ways. Fanatics on the other side have 
denounced it as mere bloodthirstiness or selfish lust of power. 
Philosophers have traced it to the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
through which it seemed the duty of those in authority to coerce 
the recalcitrant for their own benefit, and prevent them from 
leading other souls to perdition. Another school has taught that 
it arose from the survival of the atavistic notion of tribal 
solidarity, expanded into that of Christendom, making all share 
the guilt of sin offensive to God which they neglected to ex- 
terminate. Human impulses and motives, however, are too 
complex to be analysed by a single solvent, even in the case of an 
individual, while here we have to deal with the whole Church, 
in its broadest acceptation, embracing the laity as well as the 
clergy. There is no doubt that the people were as eager as their 
pastors to send the heretic to the stake. There is no doubt that men 
of the kindliest tempers, the profoundest intelligence, the noblest 
aspirations, the purest zeal for righteousness, professing a religion 
founded on love and charity, were ruthless where heresy was con- 
cerned, and were ready to trample it out at the cost of any 
suffering. Dominic and Francis, Bonaventura and Thomas 
Aquinas, Innocent III. and St. Louis, were types, in their several 
ways, of which humanity, in any age, might well feel proud; and 
yet they were as unsparing of the heretic as Ezzelin da Romano 
was of his enemies. With such men it was not hope of gain, or 
lust of blood, or pride of opinion, or wanton exercise of power, but 
sense of duty, and they but represented what was universal public 
opinion from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century.” 


Bernard Gui’s sketch of the model inquisitor, a sketch 
which seems always to have been a favourite with men who 
admire the Holy Office, deserves, if read between the lines, to 
be as great a favourite with those who hate that institution 
and all its works :— 


“Bernard Gui, the most experienced inquisitor of his day, con- 
cludes his elaborate instructions as to procedure with some general 
directions as to conduct and character. The inquisitor, he tells 
us, should be diligent and fervent in his zeal for the truth of 
religion, for the salvation of souls, and for the extirpation of heresy. 
Amid troubles and opposing accidents he should grow earnest, 
without allowing himself to be influenced with the fury of wrath 
and indignation. He must not be sluggish of body, for sloth 
destroys the vigour of action. He must be intrepid, persisting 
through danger to death, labouring for religious truth, neither 
precipitating peril by audacity, nor shrinking from it through 
timidity. He must be unmoved by the prayers and blandish- 
ments of those who seek to influence him, yet not be, through 
hardness of heart, so obstinate that he will yield nothing to en- 
treaty, whether in granting delays or in mitigating punishment, 
according to place and circumstance, for this implies stubborn- 
ness; nor must he be weak and yielding through too great a 
desire to please, for this will destroy the vigour and value of his 
work—he who is weak in work is brother to him who destroys his 
work. In doubtful matters he must be circumspect, and not 
readily yield credence to what seems probable, for such is not 
always true; nor should he obstinately reject the opposite, for 
that which seems improbable often turns out to be fact. He must 
listen, discuss, and examine with all zeal, that the truth may be 
reached at the end. Like a just judge, let him so bear himself in 
passing sentence of capital punishment that his face may show 
compassion, while his inward purpose remains unshaken, and 
thus will he avoid the appearance of indignation and wrath leading 
to the charge of cruelty. In imposing pecuniary penalties, let 
his face preserve the severity of justice as though he were com- 
pelled by necessity, and not allured by cupidity. Let truth and 
mercy, which should never leave the heart of a judge, shine forth 
from his countenance, that his decisions may be free from all 
suspicion of covetousness or cruelty.” 

The concluding chapters of the third volume of this History 
contain rather more than two hundred and fifty pages, and those 
who read chiefly for amusement will find these pages emphati- 
cally easy of inward digestion. They appeal, however, still more 
strongly for the concentration and insight with which they 
are written to students whose intellectual bowels, if we may 
use the phrase, are as strong as the dura ilia of Horace’s 
reapers. They are suggestive to the last degree, and to refer 
to one only out of the many pregnant hints with which they 
teem, disciples of Schopenhauer will find food for much reflec- 
tion in the half-page in which Mr. Lea disposes of the puzzling 
question of divination by dreams; and lovers of Charles Lamb 
will be pleased with the abundant proofs which these pages 
furnish of the wisdom which led him to see no reason for 
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— 
disbelieving one attested story of a supernatural nature more 


than another on the score of absurdity. We would partj. 
cularly also commend, for its brevity as well as clearness, Mr. 
Lea’s exposition of the tendencies of Realism and Nominali 
and his account of Roger Bacon for its liveliness and lucidity, 
His work is one that we can safely recommend all who are 
interested in its subject to buy. They will be, in Lord Bacon’s 
phrase, “fuller men” after reading it; and the “fuller men” 
they are before they read it, the better they will like it, 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
SEVERAL of the nine short stories included in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new book, Neighbours on the Gireen, are, in our opinion, among 
the best things she has written; and it is rather curious that 
they should not ere this have been reprinted from the forgotten 
numbers of the Cornhill Magazine, where some or all of them 
originally appeared about a score of years ago. Though pub. 
lished anonymously, the authorship of “ My Neighbour Nelly * 
and its successors was an open secret to any reader with a 
feeling for style; and the publication, with Mrs. Oliphant’s 
name upon the title-page, of that exquisite one-volume novel, 
A Rose in June, rendered it obvious to the outside world, as 
several characters were common to the novel and the short 
stories. A general idea of the nature of the rare treat pro- 
vided in Neighbours on the Green may perhaps best be given 
by saying that in its pages Mrs. Oliphant does for a quiet, 
refined, almost aristocratic rural community, just what Mrs, 
Gaskell did for an equally quiet, almost equally refined, but 
decidedly less aristocratic urban community, in the pages of 
Cranford. Dinglefield Green is a village or hamlet “far from 
noise and smoke of town,” inhabited not by farm-labouring 
rustics, with a clergyman and a doctor thrown in to preserve 
the balance of civilisation, but by a little colony of well- 
born, well-bred, well-mannered people who have somehow 
drifted—if so Bohemian-sounding a word be pardonable in 
such a connection—towards the quiet, lovely spot, and, one by 
one, have pitched their tents there. Some of the tents are more 
imposing than others, for though Sir Thomas Denzil at the 
Lodge, and Mrs. Spencer and Lady Isabella, who live together 
not far away, are decidedly rich, Mrs. Stokes and the Merri-. 
dews are certainly poor; while Mrs. Mulgrave, the kindly 
middle-aged chronicler of her neighbours’ lives, has had the 
sensible prayer of Agur answered for her, and is troubled 
neither by poverty nor wealth. These external and non- 
essential accidents are, however, quite unimportant to the 
dwellers on the Green, when placed beside the fact that they 
all belong to the same caste. This fact is generally taken for 
granted, like the changeableness of spring weather or the 
duty of going to church; but the Green sometimes becomes 
acutely conscious of it, with a half-defensive, half-defiant 
consciousness, as when, for example, Mrs. Gresham, the 
stockbroker’s young wife who, in spite of her prettiness and 
kindliness, has been received under protest, will insist on 
sending champagne to Mrs. Mulgrave’s simple garden-party, 
and offering the loan of her tall and imposing footman. 
This story of “The Stockbroker at Dinglewood,” with its 
opening of bright, refined comedy, and its sad, almost tragic 
close, has a rather wider range than some of its companions, 
and is, we think, among the finest in Mrs. Oliphant’s collection, 
though it seems ungracious to make comparisons when all are 
so charming. Still, whether gracious or not, comparisons will 


| be made, and probably with the majority of readers the three 


stories in the first volume will be the prime favourites. The 
tale which occupies the place of honour is a delightful record 
of the beginning and end of a blunder which—strange as it 
seems—has been made more than once in real life, where it 
has not always been rectified so happily as it is rectified here; 
but even “My Neighbour Nelly,” graceful as it is, must yield 
the palm to the story of ‘“‘ Lady Denzil,” the dignified, sweet, 
sympathetic queen of Dinglewood, whose sad secret, kept for 
so many years, is so suddenly and sa startlingly revealed. The 
close of “The Scientific Gentleman” is very powerful, and 
such stories as “Lady Isabella” and “ Mrs. Merridew’s 
Fortune” could not well be better than they are; but it is in 

* (1) Neighbours on the Green. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: 
Maemillan and Co. (2.) Masters of the World. By Mary A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. 
Alfred Marks), 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(3.) Balcardine. By 
Vere Clavering. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(4.) Fitzgerald the 
Fenian. By J.D. Maginn. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall.—(95.) Esther 


Denison. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(6.) 
By Thomas A, Pinkerton, 2 vols. London: Swan 
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« Lady Denzil” that Mrs. Oliphant’s genius touches its high- 
water mark. ; 

Those who remember the sombre power of Miss Montizam- 
bart—a remarkable novel which has never attracted the atten- 
tion it undoubtedly deserves—will expect great things from a 
new book by Mrs. Marks ; and they will assuredly not be dis- 
appointed by Masters of the World, though it is in both theme 
and treatment very different from its predecessor. It is, 
indeed, hardly too much to say that, as a picture of the 
ancient world in the days when the world and Rome were one, 
it has never been surpassed in English fiction; and as a 
real presentation, not of costume and manner only, but of 
the thought, sentiment, and emotion of the time with which 
it deals, we are by no means sure that it has been equalled 
even by such books as Hypatia. It must be admitted, 
however, that these books have one advantage which will 
count for much with the general reader. The general 
reader cares for persons, and there is no person in Masters 
of the World in whom he can be so intensely interested as 
he is interested in some of the characters of Kingsley’s 
book. Mrs. Marks’s romance of the reign of Domitian 
is not constructed according to the laws of the ordinary 
novel, which deals primarily with the fortunes of one character 
or group of characters; it is a magnificent panorama, in which 
we are less impressed by individuality of detail than by 
splendour and amplitude of general effect. The period is, of 
course, one which lends itself very readily to effective pictorial 
treatment ; and Mrs. Marks’s canvas is remarkably well filled, 
without being in the least crowded or confused. The public 
and private life of, the time are represented by pictures of 
such characteristic scenes as the gladiatorial games, which 
have never been better described; Domitian’s ghastly joke, 
“the supper of the dead ;” the orgie at the house of Crassus, 
where, however, the conversation of the assembled epicures is 
rather too suggestive of cram ; and the festival of the vineyard, 
a beautiful and winning little pastoral in the writer’s best 
manner. Of the characters, the Emperor Domitian himself, 
with his craft, his cruelty, and his love for theatrical effects, 
is, on the whole, the most effective; but a very happy 
contrast is presented by the high-minded, philosophical 
Senator, Lucius Piso, in whom survive the characteristics 
of a purer age, and his relative, Caius Crassus, a cor- 
rupt creature of a corrupt time, cowardly, profligate, and 
treacherous. Fulvia, the patrician fast woman of the period, 
is little more than a sketch, but as such she is very successful, 
—more successful, we think, than Aulus Atticus, and the 
three or four other Christian converts, who are a little 
shadowy. The strongest portrait in the book is, however, 
that of Chione, the beautiful Greek slave of Crassus, and 
many readers will wish that a more prominent place had been 
assigned to her, for into some of the chapters where she appears 
the writer throws her whole strength. In Masters of the 
World, as in George Eliot’s Romola, the learning is sometimes 
a little too apparent; the results of research have not been 
sufficiently assimilated by the imagination; but, as a whole, 
it is a singularly artistic, beautiful, and impressive romance. 

Considered as literature, Balcardine is not a novel of much 
account ; but a certain amount of distinction is given to it by 
the fact that it provides its readers with an unmistakable 
surprise. We soon recognise the central motive as one of those 
themes which are so well worn as to be quite tattered, 
and we know so well what is coming, that it seems hardly 
worth while to read the book ; but we plod on in a mechanical, 
listless sort of way, until we reach the middle of the third 





volume, when our conceit is taken out of us in a moment, 

for we find that we have been completely bamboozled by | 
the novelist, to whose simplicity we have been paying the 

tribute of a sad and pitying smile. Stephen Callender and | 
Gerald Fairfax are two youthful Australians who bear a most 

extraordinary likeness to each other. Gerald is engaged to | 
Stephen’s sister Mildred, but, curiously enough, Stephen is | 
unaware of the fact; and the young men meet for the first 
time on the deck of the ship which is taking them both to 
England, where Stephen, who has lost his situation through 
dishonesty, is going to try his luck. Gerald has more definite 
prospects, being bound for the house of a wealthy and child- 
less uncle, where a home, and probably an heirship, are awaiting 
him ; but he is attacked by a fever which seems all but certain | 
to end fatally, and the crafty Stephen determines, in the event | 
of his death, to appropriate his papers and present himself | 





at Balcardine as the Australian nephew. The ship, how- 
ever, is run down in a fog, and apparently the only 
person saved is a young man whose pocket-handkerchief 
is marked “S. C.,” but who gives his name as Gerald 
Fairfax, and is received as such by Gerald’s uncle. The 
bailiff on the estate becomes jealous of his influence, and, 
to his great delight, finds cogent reasons for suspecting that 
the new-comer is not what he pretends to be. Suspicion 
develops into certainty, the impostor is triumphantly un- 
masked, and is saved from prison partly by the humanity of 
the man he has imposed upon, but mainly by an attack of 
brain-disease, which necessitates his confinement in an asylum. 
In the meantime, Mildred Callender, who has also come to 
England and achieved success as a painter, accidentally hears 
of her brother's past rascality and his present condition, and 
determines tosee him. She carries out her determination, but 
it would be unfair to go on with the summary of the story, for 
at this point ihe astonishing matter comes in; and the 
practised novel-reader, who boasts, not without reason, that 
the novelist of the period never surprises him, has to admit 
that his boast is- vain. The greater part of the book is com- 
monplace enough; but a new sensation is worth some- 
thing, and Balcardine supplies it. 

Mr. Maginn has performed a difficult feat. He has written 
an Irish novel dealing with recent and contemporary history 
which will be accepted as a truthful picture by all readers, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a few rabid Separatists. He 
is an Irishman, and a man who can sympathise with all 
that deserves sympathy in national aspirations—even when 
associated with prejudice and imperfect knowledge—and who 
can at the same time show his hatred for the crimes which 
have disgraced his country, and his contempt for the hired 
exponents of a spurious patriotism. Richard Fitzgerald, the 
manly hero of an exceedingly bright story, is the son of a 
small tenant-farmer who, having been trained for the priest- 
hood, has given his boy a better education than is common 
with his class. He has also inspired him with patriotic 
enthusiasm, and Dick begins his public career as a local 
leader in a Fenian émeute. After serving a term of five years’ 
penal servitude, he returns home a popular hero, and is almost 
immediately returned to Parliament as one of the early Home- 
rule Members. For a time he is at home and happy in his 
environment; but as his party is reinforced by new allies, with 
new methods of warfare, both open and secret, he gradually 
loses confidence, and when we bid him farewell, he has evidently 
arrived at the conviction that true patriotism points to a very 
different path from that indicated by the shrieks of the 
“patriots.” The book is as impartial as it is interesting: the 
rack-renting tyrant is portrayed as powerfully as the just and 
kind landlord, and if the portraits of the murderous moonlighter 
and the Irish-American inciter to outrage be uncomplimentarily 
truthful, they are at any rate balanced by equally truthful 
portraits of men who are at once Home-rulers and honest 
haters of the deeds of darkness with which their cause has 
become so unhappily associated. Apart, however, from its 
politics, Fitzgerald the Fenian is a capital novel, so lifelike in 
character-presentation, so rich in incident, and so brisk in 
narrative, that it cannot be read without pleasure. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant’s new story, Esther Denison, is 
characterised by the literary skill which the writer has led us 
to expect; and though it is one of the quietest novels on our 
list, it is certainly not the least pleasant and interesting. The 
daughter of the Methodist preacher who leaves the Connexion 
because he disbelieves the doctrine of eternal punishment, and 
dies partly of starvation and partly of a broken heart, isa very 
attractive heroine; for she is at once clear-headed and 
warm-hearted, strong-minded and yet perfectly womanly,—a 
character combination which is rarer in fiction than it 
happily is in real life. In a novel, too, the girl who has 
to make her living, generally either paints a picture which 
is hung upon the line at the Academy and bought on the 
private-view day, or writes a novel which is the success of the 
season ; but Miss Sergeant wisely contents herself with giving 
to Esther Denison an assistant sub-editorship on a Scottish 
weekly paper. The city in which the paper is published is 
apparently Glasgow, and the descriptions of Esther’s colleagues 
and of her daily routine of life are excellent ; indeed, the 
chapters devoted to Esther’s journalistic experiences are, we 
think, the best part of a book which from first to last is far 
above the average. We have spoken of Esther Denison as a 
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quiet story, and so, in the main, it is; but the third volume is 
by no means deficient in excitement, and the latter half of it 
is powerful and pathetic. The hero, whose moral nature has 
—to use a sporting phrase—been “trained too fine,” seems 
to us rather unsatisfactory; but as he satisfies Esther, it is 
not clear that any one else has any legitimate right to complain 
of him. 

John Newbold’s Ordeal is an unmistakably clever book, and 
though it often recalls the literary handling both of Anthony 
Trollope and of Mr. W. E. Norris, it is an original book 
as well. Archdeacon Newbold is a portrait of which the 
painter of Archdeacon Grantley would not have been ashamed, 
and some of Mr. Pinkerton’s reflections by the way remind us 
very strongly of similar reflections in the books of the writer 
who, according to Mr. Andrew Lang, is Thackeray’s successor. 
Nothing could possibly be much neater than the description of 
Quakerism as “ that peculiar form of socialism which not only 
permits but encourages a man to be rich,” or the allusion to 
“a, virtuous, unsweetened-gin master who periodically fortified 
his conscience with the tonic of an iron church,” and of similar 
bits of felicitous phrasing, the book is full. The story isa 
thing of subsidiary importance, but it is there notwithstanding, 
and can give a good account of itself, Mr. Pinkerton being 
evidently old-fashioned enough to believe that his piquantly 
drawn characters and his good things generally are all the 
better for having a thread of narrative to keep them together. 
Still, the love affair and the money affair, both ordinary and 
uncomplicated enough, are mainly useful because they enable 
us to make the acquaintance of the little group of characters 
who, as persons rather than as actors, give the book its reason of 
being. Whatacting there is, is faultless ; but Mr. Pinkerton’s 
people interest us because of what they are rather than of what 
they do. We have already spoken of Archdeacon Newbold asa 
triumph of portraiture, and Mr. Biscoe, the vulgar, un- 
scrupulous brewer, with his real affection for the high-minded 
John Newbold, who utterly despises him, is equally successful. 
Miss Leigh, the heiress—a younger and more refined Miss 
Dunstable—makes a good third; and the very slight sketch of 
that literary lady, the Honourable Mrs. Trefusis, who writes 
“novels of that profitable kind which takes human nature 
very much on trust,” is a delightful bit of sarcastic humour. 
The novel-reading public may not think much of John New- 
bold’s Ordeal, but by the few who know and love good work it 
will be found thoroughly enjoyable. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL* 

THE two books which for convenience we here notice together, 
may be said to be of the same class, inasmuch as each of them 
is composed of a number of sketches connected with each 
other only as they have to do with the professional engage- 
ments of their authors, both of whom are already well known 
tothe public,—Mr. Senior as “ Red Spinner,” angling editor of 
the Field ; Mr. Crawford as a civil engineer who wrote that 
pleasant book, Across the Pampas and the Andes. 

Taking the angler first, it is pleasant to accompany him in 
his wanderings after “ home sport,” not only because, after the 
fashion of his kind, he goes with such zest after trout, roach, 
grayling, pike, and the other denizens of our streams and 
streamlets, but because, as those who have read his previous 
publications will know, he has so thorough an appreciation 
of Nature in all her moods, and delights us with charming 
little descriptions, always short and pithy, not merely of 
scenery, but of scenery as it is influenced by cloud and 
storm, by genial spring days and sultry summer weather. 
No cowardly or lazy fisherman is “Red Spinner.” His 
advice to the angler is, never to let wind or weather keep 
him at home if the water is fishable; and, putting his own 
maxims in practice, and having, we must suppose, a first-rate 
constitution, he dares the blast, whether north or east, or a 
dire combination of both, and generally manages to reap his 
reward. Moreover, “loving his sport the better for the tribu- 
lation through which he possesses it,” glorying in the hard 
work and capital exercise of persevering spinning, and able 
patiently to carry on bottom-fishing when chilled to the very 
marrow, he pursues pike, roach, and perch, “eager in December, 
enthusiastic in January, and desperate in February, with the 
energy natural to one who sees a quick-coming end to his 











* (1.) An Angler’s Sketches of Home Sport and Colonial Life. By William 
Senior. London: Sampson Low and Co.—(2.) Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. 
By Robert Crawford, M.A, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 








opportunities.” The second part of Mr. Senior’s book— 
namely, his “Sketches of Colonial Life ”—will probably interest 
a large number of persons; these sketches deal exclusively 
with Queensland, which is less known to the general reader 
than other parts of Australia. Mr. Senior was a guest at 
sheep and cattle stations, visited a sugar-plantation when that 
industry was flourishing, took part in horse-hunting, “ possum ” 
and kangaroo shooting, and, of course, fished both on rivers 
and at sea; but the tale of his exploits in that line forms 
rather a contrast with his angling excursions in England, for 
-here he caught the brilliant Jew-fish, the cat-fish, the Austral 
eel—immediately despatched with a tomahawk and thrown 
back into the sea—the groper or rock-cod, the king-fish, and 
the schnapper, which furnishes such capital sport to a party 
specially: got up for his capture. Of course he visited the 
dugong fishing at Amity Point, and tells us much about 
these curious “bullocks of the sea” which are taken with 
strong nets made of rope with 14-in. mesh. So useful 
are these creatures, that it is not surprising that Mr. 
Senior should recommend dugong-fishing to young men 
seeking an outlet for superfluous energy who are willing 
to embark a little capital in the enterprise; and he says that 
“the adventurers in a dugong cruiser, well ordered and soundly 
appointed, would be men to be envied even if the scheme were 
not crowned with brilliant success.” But as the hide of the 
animal is not only in request for machine-bands, but when 
boiled down yields a jelly as acceptable and beneficial to 
invalids as calf’s-foot ; as its flesh is capital food, resembling 
veal, beef, and bacon, according to the age and condition of 
the creature, its flippers also making capital soup; as its tusks 
are in great request for knife-handles and its dense close. 
grained bones capable of taking a high polish; and above all, 
as its snow-white fat is converted into an oil that is perhaps 
more valuable as a medicine than any other, there is little 
doubt that dugong-fishing should be remunerative. The 
oil is said to possess all the qualities of cod-liver oil 
without its unpleasant taste, and to effect marvels in the cure 
of consumptionand of rheumatism. Moreover, it can be eaten 
instead of butter, makes excellent pastry, and is unequalled 
for frying purposes. Moreton Bay is the southernmost limit 
of the dugong haunts in the Queensland seas. They are sup- 
posed to come there during the lovely winter months, to give 
birth to their young. These animals graze in companies, and 
crop the marine herbage so closely that they leave a well- 
defined track behind them, by means of which the blacks, 
whose eyesight is wonderful, are generally able to trace them 
to their new quarters, unless they should perchance have 
betaken themselves to the open sea. 

Mr. Crawford’s reminiscences deal with Canada, Austria, 
Sardinia, Egypt, Turkey, the River Plate, and Algeria, and 
must be regarded, he tells us, “as a string of rough 
beads of different kinds, connected only by the thread 
on which they hang.” As regards descriptive matter, 
he does not furnish us with anything new, but that 


was hardly to be expected under the circumstances. His 
anecdotes are, however, often racy and amusing. His 


Canadian experiences date from the early days of railways in 
that country, when the short-sighted policy of farmers and 
settlers caused their opposition to be savagely bitter. Yet 
many of those who so intensely disliked the intrusion of rail- 
ways into their domain, could not refrain from exercising their 
kindly hospitality; and on one occasion, when the engineers 
were lost in the bush after nightfall, a lumberer’s wife, whose 
husband was absent, leaving her babies to take care of them- 
selves, insisted on guiding the strangers to the nearest habita- 
tion, refusing any remuneration for the kindly act. Mr. 
Crawford is a lover of animals, and furnishes some striking 
additions to the rapidly accumulating mass of evidence as to 
their intelligence and reasoning powers. The horse who sets 
himself so resolutely to meet the object of his terror—a high- 
pressure tug-boat coming along the canal—because he finds 
himself too much encumbered by the vehicle behind him to be 
able to turn on the towing-path, and the Newfoundland dog 
who saved the author’s life by arousing him when the house 
was on fire, are instances of this kind. The bear and monkey 
stories are rather different; several might be quoted, but we have 
only room for one :— 

«Close to one of our camping-grounds there was a clearing, 
from which two small children were sent by their parents one 


morning to fetch water from a well. The path they went by was 
fringed at one place with a growth of wild-raspberry canes, 
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i i ildren were frightene 
noe ee ke rg apparently 
sovi it. The youngest child was great 
enjorne <a? Paral as Toudly as his lungs punted, 
but this the elder one evidently considered to be an un- 
satisfactory way of escaping from the difficulty of their position. 
Taking his little companion by the hand, he encouraged him 
with a philosophy of a good young prince in a fairy-tale. 
They were not naughty boys, said he, and therefore the bear 
would not molest them, as it was only bad children he devoured. 
With this comforting reflection, which should solace all good 
young people similarly circumstanced, they went upon their way, 
‘ Snd the bear went on his, but not until he had taken a very 
close survey of the youthful water-carriers. .... - The children 
returned from the well unhurt, and with their small can of water 
unspilt, and told their tale; and when the father went to the spot 
to investigate the matter, there were the bear’s recent tracks, 
exactly as had been described.” 
Surely Canadian children must be endowed with exceptionally 
strong nerves, if these two are anything like a fair sample. 
Mr. Crawford seems to have had rather a lively time in 
South America when engaged in the construction of the River 
Plate Railway, and relates some rather narrow escapes from 
Indians, brigands, &c., of himself and his friends. He joined 
in shooting excursions occasionally to Monte Grande, Santa 
Catalina, and the River Salado and Samborombon, and 
usually made very good bags, the game consisting of 
deer, patridge, wild ducks, snipe, flamingoes, ibises, crested 
screamers, and the nutria or quiyaé, an animal not unlike the 
musk-rat of Canada; but he also went after sea-lions, seals 
with shaggy manes to be found about Cape Corrientes. On 
this occasion he was the guest of a man who had been one of 
the band of cut-throats employed by the Dictator Rosas, not 
exactly the kind of host one would select, but apparently not 
a bad fellow when no longer on professional duty. The reader 
who does not object to a desultory book may find, as we have 
shown, many queer bits of entertainment in Mr. Crawford’s 
“ string of rough beads.” 
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ABRAHAM SHARP.* 

Tue life of a Yorkshire yeoman, addicted to science and ful- 
filling the small daily duties which linked him to his family 
and fellow-men—born in June, 1653, when Oliver Cromwell 
was on the eve of becoming Lord Protector, dying in August, 
1742, when George II. was King and Frederick of Prussia had 
just signed his first peace with Austria—a life so quiet and 
uneventful, contrasts oddly with the tumult and dramatic 
energy compressed into those nine decades of European story. 
Stuart Kings rise once more, and set for ever; the British 
Monarchy becomes an association “limited;’ the Grand 
Monarque, like the magnificent prodigal he was, squanders his 
superb inheritance during half-a-century of war and wicked- 
ness, then flickers out defeated and bankrupt; a new 
Power shows its dawning light in the North, Pultawa 
effaces Narva, and St. Petersburg signifies faintly to the 
world that the foundations of a formidable Empire are 
laid broad and deep. The Turks, who were besieging Vienna 
when our yeoman-student, thirty years of age, was assisting 
Flamsteed at Greenwich, had long ceased to be a terror 
to Europe when he died; and, as we have hinted, another 
youthful Power, which has grown so great in our day, 
had just wrested Silesia from Maria Theresa when he 
lay on his death-bed, after a long, peaceful, and well-spent | 
existence. There is a refreshing coolness in these sequestered 
lives, led beside, but apart from, the heat and glare of grandeur ; | 
and they serve to remind us of something too often forgotten, 
that so much of the world’s real work is done by men whom 
the stately historian does not mention, or to whom, it may be, 
he consecrates a line. Abraham Sharp, the Yorkshire yeoman- 
student, was more fortunate than many; he did not live 
unknown in his day to the “fit, though few;” and his 
name, still dear to men of science, has its little niche in 
their records as that of one who laboured worthily in their 
boundless domain. Nevertheless, the greater number of his 
days were passed in the home of his forefathers, near Bradford, 
as remote from the stage of the great world as he was from its 
showy actors, its shifting scenes, and its terrible dramas. Mr. 
William Cudworth bas undertaken to set his useful and un- 
pretending life before us, and he has done so successfully. 

Born at Little Horton, near Bradford, the sixth son of John 
Sharp, a vigorous supporter of the Parliament in the Civil 








* Life and Correspondence of Abraham Sharp, the Yorkshire Mathematician and 
Astronomer, and Assistant of Flamsteed, By William Cudworth, London: | 
Sampson Low and Co, : 





Wars, Abraham Sharp started with some considerable advan- 
tages. His family was of old standing, tracing its occupation 
of the same land at least to 1365; it was prosperous, hardy, 
industrious, and the boy was therefore able to profit by the 
teaching afforded at the Bradford Grammar School, locally 
famous at the time. Nothing more, however, is known about 
him, except that he was attracted to mathematics, and that in 
order to study the science he was bound to learn and did learn 
Latin, in which language all the text-books used in the school 
were composed. When he was sixteen, his father apprenticed 
him to a mercer at York, the old father and clothier wishing 
that Abraham, like his brother Isaac, should devote himself to 
trade. But the boy’s bent was stronger than the paternal 
will, and he seems to have broken his indentures even before 
his father’s death in 1672. Some obscurity hangs over the 
incidents, but it is evident that, instead of returning to his 
home, Abraham went to Liverpool, where he established a 
school, pretty good evidence of his energy. How long he 
remained there, how he got to London, is uncertain, nor are 
the facts of much importance. By some process, the perse- 
vering student did reach the Metropolis and become an assis- 
tant to Flamsteed, with whom he is found working in 1684, 
for in his memorandum-book is an entry, March, 1684, 
“boat-hire to Greenwich, two shillings.” For seven years he 
was employed by the first Astronomer-Royal, who was so 
shabbily treated by the Government, and Flamsteed’s un- 
faltering regard for him shows that he rendered faithful 
service, not only in taking observations, but applying his exact 
and inventive genius to the construction of instruments. His 
chief exploit was in building the famous Mural Are, a work 
performed, writes Flamsteed, principally by “ Abraham Sharp, 
my most trusty assistant, a man enriched with gifts and 
resources of every kind to render him competent to complete 
a work so intricate and difficult.” John Smeaton, a thoroughly 
good judge, considered that Sharp was the first person who 
cut, by hand, accurate and delicate divisions upon astronomical 
instruments; and it is remarkable that Jesse Ramsden, who 
superseded hand-division by inventing “ dividing engines,” was 
a grand-nephew of Sharp. After leaving Greenwich, where 
his health broke down, he had some engagement at Portsmouth 
which he took unwillingly, because “ during these warre times ” 
he did not find enough encouragement in some business he had 
engaged in. He stayed there three years, earning less than 
£100 a year, and then went back for good to Little Horton. 
His return home was caused by the death of his brother, who 
left a widow and young son. Sharp managed the property 
and guided the boy, to whom he was much devoted, and on his 
sudden death, a great affliction to the uncle, the family estate 
fell to him. It is really his life at Horton which constitutes 
the attraction of the book for the general reader, who may also 
be interested in the account of the disinterested and noble part 
played by Sharp and Crossthwait in the preparation and 
publication of the Historia Ceelestis. 

Yet there is nothing startling in his daily round. That 
which is admirable is the strict performance of small duties 
growing out of his position as head of a house, and his un- 
remitting pursuit of science under difficulties. His accounts, 
which have been preserved, show how methodical he was; his 


| caleulations, some of which remain, reveal his enormous 


labours. He had no observatory, still he observed. In 1703, 


| he complains that Jupiter had “ quite got beyond his reach,” 


from a casement, and he was therefore “ constrained to attend 
him without doors.” Some old apple-trees furnished a rest 
for some time, yet, his nephew cutting them down, the 
astronomer had to construct a tripod,—in fact, he had to 
make nearly all his instruments for all purposes. Living 
remote and almost isolated, communication with London was 
so difficult that months elapsed, now and again, before letters 
and parcels came to hand. There was a post-office at Brad- 
ford, but he could not always go thither with letters, and on 
one occasion a “ knavish boy” kept two, “out of a villainous 
curiosity, I suppose, to open and read them.” ‘Two carriers 
were the transport agents for parcels to London. Flamsteed 
applied for quills and penknives, and Sharp sent them with 
this comment :— 

“The charge for the quills and a penknife is inconsiderable, 
little exceeding that of the book you sent. The penknife came 
easier than you suppose. They stand only to twopence halfpenny 
each, one with another; the flat hafts are the cheaper. I could 
not be sure to get such at that rate any time on the sudden, but 
upon notice I may.” 
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A thousand quills, in 1706, cost 4s. 6d., and a “glass pen,” 6d. ; 
five yards of cloth, bought in 1714, are put down at 503.; and 
fora copy of Thucydides, purchased six years before his death, 
he paid 5s. 6d. The accounts show the variety of his oceupa- 
tions,—he earned a little by teaching ; he made and sold a “ way- 
wiser ” of his own invention, an accurate instrument, weight 
12 lb. ; he constructed sun-dials for his neighbours, at a price; 
he lent moneys on bonds or tangible securities, one, for example, 
being Le Brun’s Travels ; he seems to have done a little in con- 
veyancing ; and all the time he worked steadily at his beloved 
science. We sometimes bewail our misty London skies. 
Writing in January, 1716, to Flamsteed, from Horton, Sharp 
says :—‘ For these two months there has scarce been three 
clear days and nights, but continual dark and cloudy weather 
and thick fogs,—though the frost is severe enough, and now a 
snowstorm.” This in a thoroughly rural district, for Bradford 
itself was then no more than a village. At that time he had 
been solitary for six years, for he was a bachelor throughout 
his life, and his sister—that is, his brother’s widow—died in 
1710. At that moment he wrote pathetically to Flamsteed :— 

“ Now I am left the only remaining branch of the family [the 
elder branch] that retains the name, the rest being all worn out. 
Although no temporal disadvantage, but the contrary, is yet in 
view, yet I am like to be unsettled and solitary, and my circum- 
stances must needs undergo a considerable alteration ; but whether 
for better or worse cannot yet be certainly determined. Being 
now left destitute of my most desirable worldly comforts, I would 
gladly still, if possible, retain your correspondence, it being what 
has ever afforded me as great satisfaction as any earthly thing, 
for cultivating which I have little to offer. 

He was always conspicuously modest, and never fretted 
about the recognition or non-recognition of his claims,—his 
unconscious merit being ever noteworthy. How patient he 
was, and had to be, may be inferred from the fact that the 
bookseller who undertook to bring out his Geometry Improved, 
and give for the same twelve copies, sent four, the remaining 
eight not arriving until ten years had gone by. Perhapsit was 
his equable temper which enabled him to live so long. For 
his earlier elaborate Mathematical Tables he only got two 
copies, at the end of a year! His study was a small room in 
the square tower forming the central block in the hall; his 
observatory, the roof, reached by a stairway from the room. 
There he shut himself up, receiving his food through a sliding 
panel, inaccessible to visitors, when deeply absorbed in calcu- 
lations. The privileged few were allowed to notify their 
‘presence by “rubbing a stone” on the door, and were ad- 
mitted or not, as the case might be. Smeaton, who came 
after Sharp, had a similar device to secure his solitude. He 
was a truly religious man, a Presbyterian, and attended the 
Nonconformist chapel which sprung up at Bradford after the 
Act of Uniformity, which, among others, struck his elder 
brother. On his way tochapel, he “distributed almsin a peculiar 
way. He generally contrived to have plenty of halfpence in 
his pockets, and these coins he suffered to be taken out of 
his hands, held behind him, without asking questions, or even 
looking back to see who were the recipients.” We note, too, that 
he gave a tenth of all gainsin charity, bestowing a pound even 
when the total fell short of ten. One entry is, ‘‘ To piety, out 
of interest ;” but perhaps the most touching, since it shows his 
tender-heartedness in a concrete instance, is this :—* Given a 
poor sick man that told me he knew navigation, £1 11s.” 

Altogether, he was a bright, laborious, gentle, steadfast kind 
of man; strict, businesslike, hard at a bargain, yet broadly 
generous from humanity and warm-bloodedness, as well as 
principle grounded in his unaffected piety. His body was 
buried in the chancel of Bradford parish church, and _ his 
epitaph speaks the simple truth about his labours, his friends, 
and his virtues. This “Life” is the first which has done 
justice to the Bradford worthy,—may, indeed, be said to be 
the first biography of this good and able man. He certainly 
deserved, though we may assume from his character that he 
never looked for, such an acknowledgment of his single-minded 
career. Surely wealthy and enlightened Bradford may show 
in some worthy fashion that she is proud of this, her honour- 
able and dutiful yeoman-student. 





THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY.* 
WE have had occasion to notice this remarkable work, now 
complete in seven large, and fourteen divisional, volumes, as 
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it originally appeared in instalments. After nearly seventeen 
years of labour, it is now offered to the public in a complete 
form, and as “the most exhaustive dictionary of the English 
language yet put before them.” This is a bold claim, but it is 
fully justified by facts. ; Some time ago, we had occasion to 
speak in the most cordial terms of the new edition of the 
Imperial Dictionary, published by Messrs. Blackie and Co 
and even higher praise is merited by this work, which iy 
hardly be regarded as its rival. Less of a collection of words 
with their significations, it yet contains 50,000 more of these 
alone. It is also noted and notable that the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary runs to 5,629 pages, as against the 2,922 of the 
Imperial, and the 1,538 of Webster. The editor further says 
of it that— 

“ It is professedly at the same time a dictionary and encyeclo- 
pedia ; it explains not only words but things ; it gives not only the 
meaning of words, but also an explanation of the things to which 
such words are applied. Forinstance, under the words ‘gas,’ ‘steam. 
engine,’ ‘spectroscope,’ ‘architecture,’ &c., it has not been con- 
sidered sufficient to give a bare definition of the words, but an ac- 
count (necessarily concise) has been added of the things understood 
by such terms. Further, in very many instances, where it has 
been thought desirable, or likely to be of service to the student, an 
historical account of events connected with the word treated of 
has been given, supplemented by statistics brought up to the 
latest date, as, for instance, under ‘ Dynamite,’ ‘ Eastern Question,’ 
and the names of various religious bodies, as ‘ Baptist,’ ‘ Methodist,’ 
&e. With the exception of geography and biography, the En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary contains all the words to be found in a first- 
rate cyclopedia, while the dictionary proper includes not only 
modern English words, but a nearly exhaustive list of obsolete 
words from about Chaucer’s time to the present, and, in addition, 
a complete vocabulary of words to be found in Scott and Burns, 
the most extensively read authors in Scottish literature.” 

While not so ambitious or all-embracing in the mere vocabulary 
sense as what Samuel Johnson would doubtless have termed the 
portentous lexicographical enterprise of Dr. Murray, it re. 
sembles that work in giving the evolution of the signification 
of words, and in differentiating shades of meaning. The 
latest authorities in all departments of a book which is both 
a vocabulary and an encyclopzedia, such as Skeat, Trench, and 
Crabb, have been consulted and freely—in the case of Crabb, 
very freely—drawn upon. The preface includes a historical 
sketch of the English language, its origin, dialect, structure, 
and affinities, the close of the twelfth century being taken 
as the time from which words have been accepted as English. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary stands, in a sense, midway 
between the Imperial Dictionary and the new edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, the aim common to all three works 
being the compression of the greatest possible amount of 
knowledge into the smallest possible amount of space. It is 
both interesting and curious to note how none of the three can 
for the purposes of reference be dispensed with. Take, for 
example, what each of them has to say on such a familiar sub- 
jectas “Democracy.” In the Imperial Dictionary the subject is 
dismissed in about thirty lines, but within that space two very 
appropriate quotations are given, the one from Milton, and 
the other from Mr. Russell Lowell. The three significations 
of the word—as a form of government, as a system of 
political principles held by a party in the United States, and 
as the rule of the people or populace in a State—are given 
both in the Imperial and in the Encyclopedic; but in the 
Imperial the fact is mentioned that the main features 
of democracy in the American sense are decentralisation 
and the self-government of the different States of the Union. 
The Encyclopedic, again, is more detailed than the Imperial 
in its etymology of the word “democracy.” In a very few 
words it tells what Herodotus, Aristotle, and Blackstone have 
said on the subject ; and it compresses contemporary political 
history into these words :—“ Democracy at present is firmly 
rooted in America; it is everywhere making way through 
Europe ; in Asia it scarcely exists.” Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
gives a historico-political treatise on the subject, and a very 
thoughtful and yet moderate treatise it is. The Encyclopedic 

can, however, be brought even to the aid of this article. We 
are informed in it, neatly enough, that “democracy is opposed 
to monarchy, the rule of one; to aristocracy, the rule of the 
‘best’ (or nobles); and to oligarchy, the rule of the few.” But 
the Encyclopedic reminds us that “there is a wide distinction 
between democracy and ochlocracy. The former is rule by the 
many through means of laws duly enacted ; the latter is mob- 
law,—i.e., a state of anarchy in which the multitude break 
through all legal enactments, and make their arbitrary and 
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ever-varying will the only lawin force.” Take, again, “Deluge. 
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Here, naturally enough, Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the 
fullest of the three, especially as regards the geology and 
the history, both Scriptural and classical, of the subject. But 
the information given in the Encyclopedic unquestionably 
runs it very close. Into three-quarters of a column of small 
type, it would be impossible to pack more knowledge better 
arranged. Yet the reader under “ Deluge who has an eye to 
style, and for whom words and phrases have an interest of their 
own, will have to fall back upon the I mperial after all, where 
he reads :—“ After me the deluge, a saying generally ascribed to 
Prince Metternich, and meaning, ‘After T am dead, let ruin 
come, I care not.’ In reality it is due to Madame Pompadour, 
who laughed off all the remonstrances of Ministers at her 
extravagance by saying, Apres nous le del uge.” 

To say that the Encyclopedic Dictionary is perfect, would 
be worse ' 
whose knowledge is itself of an encyclopedic character will be 
able—and willing—to indicate. But a better and fairer judge 
of such a work than the pedant or the walking dictionary, is 
the reader who takes an intelligent interest in a large number 
of subjects. The Encyclopedic he will find not only valuable, 
but indispensable. For one thing, the classification of the 
various kinds of information which it supplies, and the enumera- 
tion of the different points given under general heads, are 
better than in any other work of the kind. The reader sees 
ata glance both what he wishes and what he does not wish to 
yead. Inall respects, this work holds the field; it may have 
rivals, but no superior. It reflects the highest credit on all 


concerned in its preparation and publication, and in an | 


especial degree on Mr. John Williams, of the literary staff of 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., who has acted as general editor, and 
on Dr. Hunter, who accumulated the materials which served 
as its original basis, and who has also contributed a large 
majority of the articles which are distinctly encyclopedic, as 
distinguished from lexicographical. 








CURRENT. LITERATURE. 
——@——_ 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. III. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—The third volume of this most important work, the special 
features of which we had occasion recently to mention when 
noticing the second instalment, extends from “Catarrh” to 
“Dion.” We are not certain that there are quite so many 
absolutely original articles as there are in its predecessors; 
but editorial capacity is abundantly shown in the manner 
in which old papers have been revised and brought up to 
date. Of the new articles, we have been much struck with 
“Colony,” “ Co-operation,” ‘‘ Darwinian Theory,” and “‘ Common 
Law.” The biographies exhibit a remarkable variety of style. 
There could hardly be imagined a greater contrast than that 
between Mr. Theodore Watts’s thunderous performance on the 
Swinburnian drum, by way of estimate of Congreve, and the very 
thin piping which is considered good enough for De Quincey. Mr. 
Besant’s article on Charles Dickens is a generous and admirably 
written piece of criticism. But what of the details of Dickens’s 
life? What of his quarrel with his wife? In a biography such 
matters surely ought not to be absolutely ignored. In ali respects 
the third volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is equal to the two 
others. The success of the work as a whole may be regarded as 
assured. 


Inperial Germany. By Sidney Whitman. (Triibner and Co.)— 
Mr. Whitman says in his preface that he intends to speak the 
truth fearlessly ; but as the Germans have always found their 
bitterest critics amongst themselves, also a remark of his, we are 
not to expect anything very cruel. Prince Bismarck’s withering 
sarcasms on his countrymen have surely by this time made them 
somewhat callous to criticism. Yet, as a race, they are extremely 
sensitive to ridicule. Mr. Whitman’s remarks on “ Imperial 
Germany” take the form of a series of articles on the various 
constituents of “that giant in its cradle,” as it has been aptly 
put. He discusses the German character in politics, to begin 
with, drawing attention to the indecision of it, a weakness well 
known to their rivals. We can unlerstand the ascendency which 
an Iron Chancellor has over such a people, and why a strong, reso- 


lute, and practical race like the Hohenzollerns have obtained | 


such power, and in such an autocratic and irresponsible 
form, as the Prussian Monarchy has proved itself. Mr. Whit- 
man, in his essay on ‘The Monarchy,” has shown with 
emphasis how the Hohenzollerns’ conception of duty has’ en- 
throned them in German hearts. Though the influence of their 
masterful and resolute decision on a phlegmatic people must 


than rash. Doubtless it has its errors, which critics | 


count for a good deal, the question as to paternal government 
and as to Bismarck’s ascendancy go together. Of the former, 
the writer has a decidedly favourable opinion, the necessity for 
such severe control, he argues, being undoubted in such a recently 
united empire. Yet he himself, with some uneasiness, asks in 
his summary, @ propos of Bismarck, “ Why has he trained no 
successors ?” but comforts himself with comparisons in English 
history. Yet he should know that the conditions and traditions 
of government in the two countries cannot be compared. Of 
Bismarck his estimate is eminently just and very well put, besides 
being sympathetic. He has nothing but admiration for that 
wonderful machine, the German Army, the thoroughness and 
efficiency of which he attributes to the national conception of duty. 
He is very sarcastic about our efficiency. The attention which he 
gives to such subjects as German aristocracy and society and the 
| Philistine, plainly shows how much he was struck with the radical 
distinctions between English and German every-day life. Certainly 
the intellectuality and ideality of the nation is much more im- 
pressive than their social life. Though Mr. Whitman’s style is 
somewhat rough and abrupt, and betrays a straining after effect, 
it is not without value in emphasising critical remarks, and even 
truisms. 


The Folk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer. (Chattoand 
Windus.)—Mr. Dyer professes to give us what he calls a “ brief 
systematic summary of the branches into which the subject 
naturally subdivides itself.” His summary is, indeed, almost too 
concise for rapid grasp of the contents, too rich for any but a 
powerful digestion. It is just possible that the ordinary reader 
might become confused by the mutiplicity and closeness of the 
variations which follow one another so closely, and fail to grasp 
not only the distinctions between many branches, but to dis- 
entangle the primary motive of a superstition from its accom- 
panying growths. There are, of course, a great number of 
interesting facts which will scarcely fail to interest the most casual 
reader, such as the ceremonial use of plants, the large part they 
play in folk-medicine, and perhaps most interesting of all, plant- 
proverbs. “ Plant-Superstitions,” or the beneficent or malignant 
properties attributed to plants, are a collection chiefly of the most 
degrading and grotesque ideas that the human imagination can 
descend to. The story which Mr. Dyer quotes on p. 273 is a fair 
instance of such beliefs. Plant-worship naturally resolved itself 
into tree-worship, surely a more elevated belief than idol-worship. 
The most widely known part of plant-lore is that relating to 
proverbs and the calendar, and also, we may well say, the most 
valuable, as the result of long observation. Hardly less interesting 
and closely connected to this subject are the weather-wise plants, 
such favourites as the pimpernel, convolvulus, clover, marigold, 
endive, and goats’-beard. Plant-names and their etymology are, 
as they have always been, a fruitful subject for discussion. One 
of the most interesting is the word “ kemps,” i.e., the black heads 
of the plantain, which children use in mimic duels, a name derived 
from the Danish kempe, a warrior. Among fabulous plants, 
the barnacle-tree still has the first place, closely followed by the 
mandragora. Mr. Dyer does not mention the famous tree of 
Palestine, which may claim as a sacred and fabulous tree precedence 
of either. Nor does he relate the fable of the passion-flower which 
Spanish missionaries took to South America. The enthusiastic 
missionaries returned a drawing to Spain, in which all true believers 
beheld with devout astonishment all the symbols of their faith. 
Mr. Dyer cannot, of course, have everything, but he has collected 
a very representative summary of plant folk-lore. 

Dust and Diamonds. By Thomas Parnell. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Under the above ambitious title, Mr. Parnell includes several 
short essays on miscellaneous subjects. Some of them are decidedly 
neat and pointed, and occasionally there is a something that is 
fresh and bright. As examples of a brisk and cheerful style, we 
mention “ Unique Treasures,” “ R.S.V.P.,” “ The Country Friend,” 
and “Twenty Years After.” On the whole, however, we must 
class these short essays as somewhat superficial and wanting in 
reflective power. Mr. Parnell has a poor opinion of critics; he 
certainly does not seem to know much about them. It hardly 
needs much critical acuteness to detect a ridiculous mistake in 
the following :—“ The cry for help of the dead Emperor was a cry 
natural and not surprising; we cannot agree with him as to 
the naturalness of the cry. Again, he wishes to know “on what 
gastronomic principle can the use of soup before dinner be justified 
| as correct.” This is really a most surprising display of ignorance 
of a physiological as well as a gastronomic principle. An essayist 
cannot know everything; but before attacking the “correct 
thing,” he should exercise more judgment and common-sense. 

Review of the Planting and Agricultural Industries of Ceylon. 
By J. Fergusson. (John Haddon and Co.)—Though these papers 
| have appeared in print before, thanks are due to Mr. Fergusson 
for publishing them in a separate volume. The first item that 
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any interested person will look for is undoubtedly coffee, and next, 
perhaps, tea. Coffee has never recovered from the blow which 
the leaf-disease and the removal of Protection struck. In 1874-77, 
the export of plantation and native coffee reached 988,328 ewt., the 
estimated crop for 1887-88 being 150,000cwt. Chinchona, too, 
has seen its best days; the Ceylon bark is not good enough. Tea, 
of course, is the coming industry, 231b. being exported in 1873, 
and 22,000,0001b. in 1887-88; at this rate, in five years the 
failure of coffee will be compensated,—that is to say, the value of 
the tea will be as much as the coffee was. Mr. Fergusson gives 
plenty of details and statistics relating to all the tropical as well 
as the three principal products, and the short history which he 
attaches to the accounts of each enterprise are exceedingly in- 
structive and interesting. 

The High-Caste Hindu Woman. By Ramabai. (G. Bell and 
Co.)—Dr. Bodley, in her introduction, gives a sketch of the life and 
work of Amandibai Joshee and Pundita Ramabai Sarasvati, and of 
the object of the publication of this sketch of the Indian widow’s 
life. Amandibai Joshee, having taken a medical degree (the first 
ever conferred on a Hindoo woman), was appointed to the Female 
Ward of the Albert Edward Hospital, Kolhapur, where she shortly 
died. Ramabai is working for the accomplishment of a scheme to 
take the form of a boarding-school for Indian widows. In a few 
brief, succinct pages, she describes the career of a high-caste woman 
before, during, and after marriage, with the sufferings and the 
penalties attaching to widowhood. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
her object will be gained. The perusal of this volume can scarcely 
fail to interest many in the fate of thousands of Hindoo women. 

Studies of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Frank Walters. (Sunday 
School Association.)—These “studies” show evidence of honest 
work and research, though Mr. Walters acknowledges help from 
Shakespearian literature. His estimate of Lady Macbeth’s 
character is just; that of Lear and Othello is hardly, perhaps, so 
correct. Such “studies” as these help greatly towards a proper 
understanding and analysis of the plays. 

Restitution. By Anne Beale. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This is a rambling and, we feel constrained to say, a some- 
what ill-contrived story. There is a very disagreeable and 
unprincipled millionaire; the millionaire’s wife, to whom he 
behaves very badly, but who is not a person who calls forth our 
sympathy ; two daughters, each of whom has a lover ; a mysterious 
wanderer, who turns out to be the millionaire’s brother, and to 
whom and his daughter the “ restitution ” is made; and a whole 
host of minor characters. The book is readable, for Miss 
Beale has a lively style, and can make her characters talk 
like real people, without being too naturally dull. In fact, she 
might be described as Mrs. Henry Wood without Mrs. Wood’s 
favourite mysteries. Buta tale of this kind wants a more skil- 
fully contrived plot than we find in Restitution, though, if we 
remember right, such a plot is not out of Miss Beale’s reach. 


Dalbroom Folks. By the Rev. J. Smith. (Alex. Gardner.)— 
Dalbroom, we need hardly say, is a little town in North Britain. 
Its inhabitants, male and female, are, so to speak, photographed 
here not only with fidelity, but with, what is less easy of attain- 
ment, some amount of artistic treatment. Now and then the 
writer rises into what is really striking, and he never falls below 
a very fair average of excellence. The boating accident, towards 
the close of the first volume, is described with an uncommon 
amount of power. The death of John Bruce, too, is touched with 
no little pathos, pathos that is of a simple and effective kind. 
Most writers would have allowed the poor fellow to live. His 
death is one of the many points that make us think that 
Mr. Smith is drawing with a more than usual closeness from 
life. We do not know whether the real Dalbroom will re- 
cognise its likeness. If it does, it will have no reason to 
be ashamed of itself or its chronicler. Claire, by the Author 
of “Vida” (J. Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow), is another 
Scotch story, more elaborately contrived than that just noticed. 
Indeed, it may be called a drama in two acts, with perhaps 
the suggestion of a study of heredity. In the first part, 
we have the love-story of Allan Mortimer and Nellie Holmes. 
Nellie turns away from Allan’s honest love, after’ practically 
accepting it, and marries his far inferior but more showy brother 
John. In the second part, we see how things have worked them- 
selves out. John Mortimer has apparently prospered, but his bad 
qualities have come to the front. He is thoroughly worldly, 
without the freshness of youth to gloss over his selfishnéss. His 
wife finds that she must reap as she has sown. His two elder 
daughters are what the children of such parents would naturally 
be ; Claire is an exception, and Claire is the heroine of the story. 
Allan, still a bachelor, does a good work for the daughter of the 
woman he loved, does it directly to her in opening to her the 
higher life for which she craved, and indirectly in elevatiiig the 
man who loves her, and whom at last she learns to love. The down- 








right, sturdy man, with his resolute determination to win 
for himself, is a fine study of character. From beginning to end, 
Claire is a good book. In The Manse of Glen Cluny, by Eglanton 
Thorne (Religious Tract Society), we have yet another Scotch 
story. It is sadder than we much care to read. Still, it is im- 
possible not to recognise the excellent purpose of the writer and 
a certain ability both in construction and the drawing of character 
There is something instructive, as well as genuinely pathetic, 
about the life and death of Mira, unhappy in her love, ‘ 
with a blessing which is above all the things of earth. 

A Broken Stirrup-Leather. By Charles Granville. (J. Murray.) 
—The stirrup-leather that gets broken is one used by a jockey in 
riding a race. The breaking leads to suspicion, and the suspicion 
falls on a young fellow who is no more in fault than that he has 
been unwary in the choice of an associate. The suspected man 
disappears, and the chief interest of the story is to be found 
in the vicissitudes of the search for him. Of course, there is 
a thread of love in the plot, and the whole makes ag very 
readable narrative, not equal, perhaps, to the author’s previous 
work, “ Sir Hector’s Watch,” but sufficiently good to maintain 
the reputation which he acquired by that. 

A Nine Men’s Morrice. By Walter Herries Pollock. (Longmans,) 
—The nine stories which Mr. Pollock has collected under this title 
are of very various merit. We cannot profess any liking for the 
first, “Lilith.” The woman who goes under this name might be 
briefly described by a word which it is not usual to print. Such 
people are apt to do a great deal of mischief, and we cannot sea 
any good in investing what they do with a certain glamour of 
mystery. Mr. Pollock’s humour does not show to great advantage 
in such a story as “ Knurr and Spell.” But the tales that have in 
them the weird element of things not dreamt of in our philosophy 
are distinctly successful. The most striking of these is “ Edged 
Tools,” in which a certain conjurer, Signor Blitzini, meets with a 
fate which may be paralleled with that of the unlucky apprentice 
of Cornelius Agrippa. The man’s astonishment and dismay when 
his tricks are capped by the Spirits of the Silent Sphere whom he 
has induced to help him, is not a little impressive. This is one of 
the best things of the kind that we have seen. 

Kingscote Stories. By Ella Baker. (Kegan Paul.)—This is 
one of sundry volumes in which a number of stories written 
by the late Miss Baker have been collected. They remind us 
somewhat of Miss Edgeworth. Besides the stories, there are in 
this volume six biographical notices, pleasantly written, and 
treating their several subjects adequately within a moderate 
compass. Miss Baker had this note of a right-minded person, that 
she could appreciate Dr. Johnson. One of her tales obtained a 
prize in the Vegetarian. Another seems to have been written in 
the interests of the anti-vaccinators. At least the hero, after a 
creditable career, wins fresh praise by “being resolutely obstructive 
though not actually hostile” (what does this mean ?), in his 
character of Chairman of the Board of Guardians, to the practice 
of vaccination. 


the woman 





yet happy 


The Germanic Constitution. By Samuel Epes Turner. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Turner’s sketch of the Germanic Constitu- 
tion is between limits very far removed, and extends over some 
two thousand years. He begins with the Cimbri and Teutones, 
about 113 B.C., and completes his history with the abdication of 
Francis II. in 1806. He divides this great number of years 
into eight periods. Thus, we have the Primitive, Merovin- 
gian, and Carolingian periods; the two Feudal periods, 887- 
1273, which saw the rise of the great electoral Princes ; 
and the Reformation, Disintegration, and Dissolution periods. 
Special interest attaches to the two Feudal periods, as during 
the four hundred years included in them, occurred the rapid 
growth of the territorial Princes, and a complicated system 
of “ Virilstimmen ” which became confusing about the Reforma- 
tion, and naturally resulted in the period aptly termed “ Disin- 
tegration.” A list of these “votes” is given for the years 157: 
and 1792. It is well worth studying, as indicating the means 
by which a feudal system of primarily dependent and eventually 
independent units, builds up an Empire after the manner of a 
mosaic, and breaks it up with the ease of a child who destroys 
his carefully contrived map-puzzle. 


The Bulbul and the Black Snake. By Louis D’Aguilar Jackson. 
2 vols. (Spencer Blackett.)—This book exaggerates the charac- 
teristic faults of the novel with a purpose. Part of the preface 
is an apology for the unusual character of the incidents, and 
is, therefore, a protest against the canon that the exceptional 
is not a proper subject of art, while the remainder seems to 
caution the reader that he must not take the characters whom 
the author paints in the blackest colours as worse than any 
one else. Such we gather to be the meaning of a curious 
sentence,—* It is hence best to say that we know without impu- 
tation of good or evil beyond the facts we relate.” The story 
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certainly needs both justifications. The “black snake,” to 
put the thing very briefly, is the governing class in India; it is 
coloured as black as can be, and therefore it is as well to know 
that we need not necessarily identify the blackness with moral 
wrong. However, there is no harm in expressing our sympathy 
with the author’s object, the “removal of systematic evils,” 
though there is a certain confusion of metaphor in the remark 
that their removal must be effected by their being ‘“‘ unmasked, 
placarded, and rooted out.” He will excuse us for suggesting 
that “ per stirpe” is not a usual construction in the best Latin. 


Analecta: Passages for Translation. Selected by John Strachan, 
M.A., and A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. (Maemillan.)—There is always 
9 demand for fresh books of this kind, books intended to exercise 
the student in the translation of unprepared passages. The 
yolume before us purports to be supplemental to Dr. Reid’s 
selections. It contains 161 Greek and 116 Latin passages. The 
former range from Homer to Polybius, and take in some little- 
known pieces, fragments of Simonides, Eupolis, &c.; the latter 
begin with Plautus and end with Tacitus. 
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| 7s Romans. _ a are MOST VALU. 

in cases o' EUMATISM, GOUT 

MINERAL | SKIN AFFECTIONS, a 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
S PR N GS | most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
| and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
Oo F BATH the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
: . Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the Manacer for all information. 











TONGA 


“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 

FOR Press and Circular, 
“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


N Q U R A L G | A. Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s 


Of all Chemists. 





THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 


NATIONAL 
PR OVIDENT ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,0€0. 
| Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
INSTITUTION. terms. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 
GENT Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
JENS. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


TRADE-MARK, application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SCHWEITZER’S  _ 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 














ESTABLISHED 1762. 


THE OLDEST LIFE OFFICE ON THE MUTUAL 
SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. 


INVESTED FUNDS, UPWARDS OF £4,250,000. 





Life Assurance without Commission or Agency Fees. 


EXTRAORDINARY RESULTS.—During the year 1888 
the Claims paid under Policies, in respect of which none of 
the allotted Bonuses had been surrendered, amounted to 
£253,099. Of thissum no less than £123,699 consisted of 
added Profit, being 95 per cent. of the original Sums 


Assured. 


Apply to the Actuary for full papers. 


ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 
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—_>+—. Including postage to any part of the United 4 tat, Warterly, 
Acworth (W. M.), Railways of England, 8vo.......... secoee sessosceseeeseces( Murray) 14/0 Kingdom ... 9.0 ase vee ae wo Ok OG caine if 14 8......0 7 9 
Alexander (Mrs.), A Life Interest, cr 8vo ..... (F. V. Whi 2/6 | Including postage to any of the Australasian 
p pnee se es pn of ney. 8vo. “a8 Oo white Ee Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6 .44..015 3......0 78 

rmstrong (Mrs.), Good Form, cr 8V0........+..000:-.+0+ . . . V. White i oy i in: i a g 5 
Arnold (M.), Reports of El tary Schools, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 7/6 Including postage to India, China, & 112 6...... 016 3.4.0 8 2 
Bailey (J.), Oral Teaching in Infant Schools, cr 8vo . ,--o(Bughes) 2/6 SS 
Bae) se 0 ee cr oe ee 7 . ne 36 SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
elaney (R.), e and the Papacy, cr 8VO ........:.000 ereeee . Pau : 

Biographical Directory of Reifwar Officials in America, 8vo. (Triibner) 15/0 Ovrsive Pace, TwrLve Guinzas, 
Bridger (A. E.), Man and his Maladies, cr 8V0  ........s.ssseecssssesseseeesere { Hog: 6/0 | Page... £10 10 0| Narrow Column., 10 0 
Butler (M. N.), Adele’s Love, cr 8vo. (Oliphant) 2/6 | Half-Page .. 5 5 0} Half-Column ...., 15 0 
Calthrop (G.), Preacher’s Commentary on St. John ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 | Quarter-Page .....ssseseeree 2 i 6 | Quarter-Column., 17 6 
Churchill (R.), Speeches, 2 vols. 8v0........++ eesesprenese sonecabeoned «+..-(Longmans) 24/0 |. Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
Clynton (R.), Life of a Celebrated Buccaneer, cr 8vo . (Sonnenschein) 4/6 line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Cruden (G.), Manual of Musical Drill, Cr 8VO  ..1......secsesccessoreeseesseees (een 2/6 Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Denison (J. K.), Catechisings on the Catechism, 12mo. (Sonnenschein) 2/6 Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
DOT 10s )) PRP CRIIONT, OE OVD 6505000 s00ss0s000srvercnsvecesccesvecascses»sonssed (Triibner) 5/6 Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
De Windt (H.), From Pekin to Calais, 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 20/ Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Edkins (J.), Evolution of Hebrew Language, 8V0 ........s..:eescceeerees (Triibner) / Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


Fasnacht (G. E.’, Teachers’ Companion to French Co 
Gibson (J.), Handbook «f Translations, cr 8vo .... 
Glman (M. P.), Profit Sharing, cr 8vo ............... 
Gollmer (C. A.), Life and Missionary Labours of 





















Roras AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FA 


RM, 





Hawkes (I. W.), The Man of Nazareth, 12mo ...........--s.sessse-s00e- _K. Paul) 1/6 : CIRENCESTER. — ; ; 
Henderson (W.), Leaves from a Chief Constable’s Note-Book ...... (Oliphant) 2/0 | _ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
Jeaffreson (J.C.), Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson, 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett) £1/0 | in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur. 
Journal of Great Plagne of Marseilles, cr 8VO ........scesseeceeeeseeees Bowering) 2/0 | veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in. 
Kitts (E. J.), Serious Crime in an Indian Province, cr 8vo ....(Titibner) 2/0 | struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Letters from Wales, cr 8V0 .....+.ssssceeeeees pieces etererasapasoos AW. H. Allen) 2/6 | Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &e. 
im, Love, and other Poems, 12mo ....... on o. K. fen) ae PrestpENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
ivingstone (D.), by T. Hughes, Cr 8V0 ........ccecsesccssessseseesessenees acmillan ‘6 For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
MacEvilly (Dr.), Exposition of the Gospel of St. John, roy 8vo (M. H. Gill) 10/6 : - 
Marsden (A ), Treatment of Cancer and Tumours, BVO. cceccssavcsesiecde Wyman) 2/6 NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2st. 
Marsh (E. M.), Saved as by Fire, 3 vols. cr 8vo .............+. Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 | ~~ MAS SP ECS Hs ea ES —~ “3 
Mechelin (L.), Précis of the Public Law of Finland, cr 8vo(Chapman &Hall) 2/6 OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Money (A.), Student’s Manual of Practical Medicine, 12mo............... Lewis) 6/6 Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engincer for 
Preston (G.), Exer ises in Latin Verse, RIND Sc htusicea siassuascnsnae® .. (Macmillan) 2/6 employment in Enrope, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
— (R. W.), Sequel to the Tariff and by oa . B asian Eanes} 15/0 | Sdmitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Renan (i.), History of the People of Israel, 2nd Division (Chapman & Hall) 14/0 Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works a and Two in the Indian 
Ridsdale (B. A.), Cosmic Evolution, 12mo (Lewis) 3/0 Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
Rives (A.), Witness of the Sun, er Riots ss Pan ited eae (Routledge) 2/0 College. 









.(Macmillan) 18/0 
.. (Hamilton) 6/6 
...(Beywood) 25/0 

.. (Saxon) 6/0 


Roscoe (H. E.), Chemistry of Hydrocarbons, 8vo 
Saundly (R.}, Lectures on Brizht’s Disease, 8vo.... 
Sawyer (A. R.), Accidents in Mines, roy 8vo 
She!don (M. F.), Herbert Severance. cr 8vo ... 
Smith (F. H.), White Umbrella in Mexico, 8vo. 
Spark (W.), Immannel: an Oratorio, roy 8vo ....... 
Spearman (R. H.), County Councillor’s Manual, 8vo 







Spender (J. K ), Symptoms and Treatment of Osteo Arthritis, er 8vo/(Lewis) 2/ 

OMNI 109. GNP MIRED) APIO csp esicsccanksssoncescssvevect oonpeasrssasssesetoneae (W. Scott) 2/6 
Venant (B. de St ), Elastical Researches of, 8vo .(Camb. Univ. Press) 9/0 
Venn (J.), Principles of Empirical Logic, 8V0 ..........ccceceesseeeeees (Macmillan) 18/0 


Whittier (J. G.), Margaret Smith’s Journal, cr 8vo 
Winchell (A.), Shall We Teach Geology ? cr 8vo 
Wood (M. A.), Third Book of Poetry, 12mo ....... 
Wceod (M. W..), Dictionary of Vola; ik, er 8vo 


(Macmillan) 6/0 
...(Triibner) 5/0 

(Macmillan) 4/6 
sas abGuaansetntisnceveniienst® (Triibner) 10/6 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 
MEDICINE.—The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so 





arranged as to afford a convenient opportunity for students to commence their 
medical course,—Full information may be obtained from the Office of the College, 
MARCUS BECK, M.S, M.B., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
| 4 OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
PrinctpaL—Miss BISHOP 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
accepted as equivalent. Tho charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 
(11 weeks). 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 


Gower Street, W.C. 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








LONDON WORKMEN 


AND THE 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTERS’ BILL. 


The following MEMORIAL to Lord SALISBURY 
was recently unanimously adopted at a Meeting of 
Delegates connected with various Labour and other 
Organisations throughout the Metropolis :— 


To the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., Prime Minister of England. 

My Lorp,—We, the undersigned representatives connected with various labour 
and industrial organisations throughout the Metropolis, in conference meeting 
assembled, most respectfully desire to approach your lordship on the following 
grave and important matter :— 

We, the undersigned, understand that it is the intention of your lordsbip to 
receive on April Ist a deputation c’a’ming to represent the labourers and artisans 
of the United Kingdom on the grave question of the present existing marriage 
laws, so as to legalise in this country marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

We approach yeur lordship with a fall and earnest conv‘ction on this matter, 
and we beg to assure your lordship that the said deputation, which it is the inten- 
tion of your lordship to receive on April Ist, in no wise represents the great 
mass, or, inceed, any considerable number of the labourers and artisans of the 
United Kingdom on this grave matter, 

We would most respectfully desire to point out to your lordship that this ques- 
tion of the reform of the present marriage laws has not been discussed by the 
working classes of the country, and that, in fact, the working-class associations 
throughout London and the provinces (with a few interested exceptions) have 
never keen consulted as to their opinions on such a grave proposal as that of a 
radical change in cur present marriage laws. 

We, the undersigned, and those we represent, are most anxious that there 
should be no change, such as that proposed, in our marriage laws, and for the 
following weighty reasons :— 

1, That there coes not exist any general desire on the part of the labourers and 
artisans of the United Kingdom to alter the present law as it affects marriage in 
this country, being fully persuaded that the maintenance of the present law con- 
stitutes a bulwark against domestic unhappiness and suspicion which would be 
the case if the Deceased Wife’s Sisters’ Bill ever became the law of the country. 

2. We utterly deny that the opinion of the vast body of the working classes has 
ever been tested on this question, and we regard it as being detrimental to the best 
interests of labour and Ja' our organisations that they shou'd be made the cats- 
paws of rich men on this question, who are seeking to legalise marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister. 

3. We earnestly be'ieve that other and more pressing questions affecting the 
well-being of the labourers and artisans of this country are ripe for settlement at 
the bands of the Administration, of which your lordship is the distinguished 
herd, than that of the reform of the marriage laws. 

4. Therefore, for these and other equaliy weighty reasons, we most respect- 
fully but most earnestly request your lordship to receive a deputation of -repre- 
sentative working men of all creeds ard all shades of politics who are in favour 
of maintaining the present marriage laws, should it be your lordship’s intention 
to receive Mr. Shipton’s depntation, on Friday next, 

Awaiting your lordship’s reply, 

We remain, 
Your most «bedient and most humble Servants, 
(Signeé), FREDERICK WIGINGTON, 


Pf SSTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


CT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 


K ENTRANCE SCHOLARSRHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Perticulars from Rev. the WARDEN, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £59, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under l4on Jannary lst, 18:9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, 











HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
Army, Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
life. 

Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Fight boys have 

just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Nine 

passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 

Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 
by a LONDON M.A.. who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 
PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas.— 
“CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 





ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The YORKSHIRE 
COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The THIRD TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 
3rd. New entries will be taken for most of the classes,—Prospectus free from 
the SECRETARY. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tenvis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to pareuts of present 
and former pupi!s.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 








UTORSHIP WANTED;; travelling preferred; large ex- 
perience. Specialty: Philosophy and Modern Languages. Gram. and fluent 
knowl. of French, Germ., and It., acquired in countries. Knows Europe well, 





President of the Conference, and Fifty other Delegates. 


First-rate ref.—Address, “ A. C.,” 12 Fitzroy St., Fitzroy Square, W. 
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ss apcettinn tal 
RAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
HE WHEELWRIGHT oR am’ SCHOOLS, | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
A, HRAD MASTER will be sho oPrGaniates mt be graduates of toms NEW BOOKS. 


be opened afte i ingdom. Stipend, £120 a year, with an additional 
University 1 os Uae o tence vend = a capitation fee of £2 192, on every 
aw 100, and of £2 beyond that number. ; : ; 
: HEAD-MISTRESS will also be appointed for the Girls’ School, which will be 
aaa at the same date. Stipend, £80 a year, with a capitation fee of £1 10s. on 
i tending. 
"ae en are oe uested to state, in their letter of application, their age, the 
= and extent of their educational training and experience as a teacher, and 
= furnish therewith fifteen copies of their testimonials. ; 
Further particulars may be obtained from, and applications must be sent by 
April 18th to, the Clerk to the Governors, T. L. CHADWICK, Esq., Solicitor, 


Dewsbury. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARMS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 490 head of cattle; Dairy.—For terms 
and particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in 
London, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater ; or Horsham, Sussex. 











PPINGH AM SCHOO O L. 
MINATION will take place in the Schoolroom at UPPINGHAM 
on RUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 16th and 17th, 1889, for SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS :— 
Two not exceeding in value £70 per annum, 
Two not exceeding in value £50 per annum, 
Two not exceeding in value £30 per annum each, 
tenable at the School for three years. 
Candidates must send in their Names, with testimonials to character, and a 
properly attested certificate of age, to the Head-Master by March 31st, 1889. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on March 3lst, 1889. 
Further information may be obtained from the HEAD.-MASTER. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 

LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 
nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Reference may be made to 
the Lord Bishop of Guildford (Chairman), Dr. Fearon (Head-Master of Winchester 
College), Canon Warburton, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, or any other member of 
the Council; and all information obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 

RirG HT ON COLLEG E. 
Heap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
Heap-MAstTerR OF CiviL AND Mi.Litary DEPARTMENT— 

E. A. A. SPENCER, Esq., M.A. (late of Cheltenham College). 
Heap-MAsTER OF JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—D. C. WICKHAM, Ecsq., M.A. 

















The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service,&c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Coopers Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding-house, school buildings, and staff of Masters, 





pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. 
limited. i 
Painting. 


Numbers 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Vacancies at Easter. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Examina- 
) tion, held simultaneously at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 
5th, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded at Rossall, value vary- 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Examination in main: Classical 
or Mathematical.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £19, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 











24D MASTER (Graduate of a University of the United 
J Kingdom) WANTED for the CARDIFF PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Salary, £150 per annum, with a capitation grant of 63. 8d. per term for each 
pupi',and unfarnished house. There is accommodation for 25 boarders in the 
School-House.—Applications and testimonials should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY, 5 Park Lane, Cardiff, on or before April 16th next, from whom 
any further particulars can be obtained. 


AKE of GENEVA.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a 
Z4 LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, close to the High School for 
Girls, Greatest care given to the study of German and French. Private lessons 
in music and painting. Terms moderate. Pleasantly situated house. Highest re- 
ferences.—Address, Fraulein POOHHAMMER, Foli-Clos, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


M388 LOUISA DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE- 
READINGS from SHAKSPERE, at her own house, on TUESDAY 
AFTERNOONS, between the hours of 3 and 4,30, 


May 2lst.—JULIUS CESAR. 
May 23th.—HENRY VIII. 
of the SHREW. 


IIL 
June 4th.—The TAMING 
143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstea?, N.W. 








Fee for the three, 10s, 6d.; for one, 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN, 
And Two other Stories. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “ In Far Loch wer,” A Daughter of Heth,” “* The Strange Adventures 
of a House-boat,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The VASTY DEEP: a Strange Story of To-day. 
By Stuart CuMBERLAND, Author of “ The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to 
Ocean,” “‘ A Thought-Readers’ Thoughts,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

A STRANGE MESSAGE. By Miss Dora Russell, 
Author of ‘‘ Footprints in the Snow,” ‘The Broken Seal,” “ The Track of 
the Storm,” &c. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

“ Miss Russell gives us, in tho first place,an admirable plot; in the second, 
some powerful and dramatic situations ; and, lastly, some of the best delineations 
of character which we have ever met with.” —Court Circular. 


The DESPOT of BROOMSEDGE COVE. By Charles 


Ea@BERT CRADDOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


PASSE-ROSE. By Professor A. S. Hardy, Author of 
** But Yet a Woman,” &:. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. [Neat week. 
MIRIAM: a Lightship Tragedy. By Mrs. Musgrave, 
Author of ‘‘ Illusions,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The OUTCASTS,” 
PRINCE MASKILOFF: a Romance of Modern 
pg v2 Roy TELLet, Author of ‘‘ The Oatcasts,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS. 


ULU: an African Romance. By Joseph Thomson 
(Author of “ Through Masai Land,” &c.) and Miss Harris Smita. Newand 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


UNDER the STARS and UNDER the CRESCENT. 
By Epwin DE Léon, Author of “ Egypt and its Khedives,’’ &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

By Miss 


HALF-WAY: an Anglo-French Romance. 
Betuam-Epwarpbs, Author of ‘‘The White House by the Sea,”” &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Third 


JOHN WESTACOTT. By James Baker. 
Edition, crown 8vo, 448 pp., cloth, 63. 
‘* A really good sound novel.”—Illustrated London News, 
“ Exquisite literary work.” —Scotsman. 
** A book to read and re-read with unflagging interest.”—Devon Gazette. 
iM “ Entrancing novel.”-—Liverpool Post. “ Effective picture of life.’ —Spectator. 
NOW READY. 

The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1888. 
Containing a Complete List of all the Books Published in Great Britain and 
Ireland in the Year 1888, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names ; 
also of the Principal Books Published in the United States of America, with 
the Addition of an INDEX to SUBJECTS. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


The EDLINGHAM BURGLARY ; or, Circumstantial 
Evidence. By the Rev. J. J. M. Perry, M.A, F.R.A.S., Vicar of St, Paul’s, 
Alnwick. Crown 8vo, clot), 33, 6d. 

Extract from Author’s Preface :—‘‘On November 14th, 1883, the Home Secre- 
tary stated in the House of Commois that the circumstances of the Edlingham 

Burglary case are ‘ most sing lar and unprecedented.’ ” 


DRY-FLY FISHING in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By Freperic M. Hatrorp, F.L §., ‘‘ De'ached Badger,” of the Field, Author 
ot “ Floating Flies and How to [r ss Them.” Fally Illustrated. 

CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 

EDITION de LUXE, 100 Copies privately printed, all sold. 

FIRST EDITION, royal 8vo, priated on the finest printing paper, cloth extra, 
500 Copies, price £1 5s. 

N.B.—All Coloured Illustrations are Hand-Coloured in both Editions, except 

the Plans illustrating Chapters 4 and 13, 


GLIMPSES of FEVERLAND;; or, a Cruise in West 
African Waters. By Arcuer P. Croucn, B.A, Oxon., Author of ‘‘ On a Surf- 
Bound Coast.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“Mr, Crouch’s sketches have the merit of being fresh and racy.’’—Scotsman. _ 


TRAVEL-TIDE. By W. St. Clair Baddeley, Author 


























of ‘‘Tchay and Chianti: a Short Visit to Russia and Finland.” Small pot 
__ 810, cloth, 7s. 64. 
WHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL? And How 


Can I Keep So? By “One Wuo Has Done Ir.” An Exposition of the Salis- 
bury Treatment. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ This is a very clear and interesting exposition of the treatment proposed by 

~ = heaecs We recommend the account here given heartily to our readers.’’ 

—Spectator. 


The EARLIER HISTORY of BOOKSELLING. By 
Wituiam Rozerts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.. 

“Mr. Roberts has worked indusiriously in the collection of this scattered in- 
formation, and has strung it tog: her with due regard to proportion and literary 
form. Every kish man will und in the vo'ume much to interest him,”—Sé. 
James’s Gazette, ae 
NATURALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY forSTUDENTS 

of the ART. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), Author of 
** Pictures of East Anglican Life,” ‘* Life and Landscape on the Norfolk 
Broads,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL NUMBER. 

GABIONS OF ABBOTSFORD. (With an Introduction by Lady Maxwell Scott.) 

Illustrated. SIR WALTER SCOTT. (Never before published.) 
WasuHinaton’s INaAvGURATION. Illustrated. Profes:or John Bach McMaster. 
CHARACTERISTIC PaRISIAN CaFés, Illustrated. Theodore Child. 
Jupiter Liguts: a NoveL.—Part IV. Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
A LitTLe Journey IN THE WORLD: A NoveL.—Part I. Charles Dudley Warner. 
TANGIER AND Morocco. Illustrated. Benj min Constant. 
Fryina Unper Warer. Illustrated. John. R. Coryell. . 
NorwaY AND 1Ts Peopie. Third Paper. Illustrated. B. Bjornson, 

&c., &c. Over 60 Illustrations. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited, 








ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE 
ee and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested FAndS ....2......0cc0.ssseeceeee . £7,415,918 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Re- 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 








= Saeco LIFE ASSURANCE 
co 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 62 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 


London: 83 King William Street, E.C. ; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross; 

8. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B I 1 CK BAN K. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OCENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TW CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, . 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Silst, 1884. 


eee and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10, per cent. 
per annuum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1A., London. 
Actuary. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccIDENTS oF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap-Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Weary or 
Lire.— Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholic forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits and repelling the covert. attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitutions may derive benefit from 
Holloway’s Pills, which will regulate disordered 
action, brace the nerves, and increase the energy of 
the intellectual faculties, and revive the failing 
memory. By attentively studying the instructions 
for taking these Pills, and obediently putting them in 
practice, the most despondent will soon feel confident 
of a perfect recovery. 





} OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ @ 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
| Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
| pattern, 2s, extra). 
| OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
| materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 
| Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-free. 
| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





BENGER’S FOOD 


| 

| FOR INFANTS, 

| CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 

| GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
| <A Mother writes :—‘' The infant was very delicate, 
| and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
| result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
| grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
| tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 

| In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 53., of Chemists, &c., 
| everywhere ; or free by Parcels Post, from 

| MOTTERSHEAD and CO., 7 Exchange Street and 
| Otter Works, Manchester, 





USE 


, Bm F*% 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P 8$8’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 
&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper. 








—_— & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


oe MEATS. Also, 





_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oo SOUP,and JELLY, andother 





es for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








F. V. WHITE 
RECENT PUBLICATION eS 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIB 
BRAR. 
nO Nr a Pe buaey, awiey Start 
t) e tle 

kelly,” &c. 3 vols. ainors © The Master of Rath- 
LANDING a PRIZE. r 
DWARD KENNARD, Author of * irl in the 
Brown Habit,” “A ixeak County,” fey "ig in the 
PURPLE and FINE LINEN 
oo epee oa a ALEXANDER FRASER, 
uthor of ‘ rofessi B in law 
and Lover,” &e. pe a Canty,” “ Guardian 
SEVERED TIES. By Mrs, Henry 


Wrupe. 3 vols. 


A DISTRACTING GUEST, By 
Mrs. RoBert JOCELYN, Auth “ 
versus Ghosts,’’ &e. -" nor of“ £100,000 

HER LAST RUN. By th 

° 8 
Mrs. WALTER R. D. ForBEs (irene Menee on 
well), Author of “ Fingers and Fortune,” &e. 2 vol. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVELS. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 

The LAST cour. By Hawley 
MART, Author of ‘‘ Cleverly Won,” 

cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 7 won,” Go, Paper 

A FALSE SCENT. By Mrs 
ALEXANDER, Author of “ By Woman's Wit.” ke. 
Paper cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. ae 
The MYSTERY of BELGRAVE 
SQUARE. By Curtis Yorke, Author of “ Hush.” 

“‘ Dudley,” &c. Faper cover, 1s, ; cloth, 1s, 6d,’ 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 
A CRACK COUNTY. By Mrs, 
EpwarD KENNARD. 1 vol., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 
A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. 


ALFXANDER. 1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


NEW WORK on ETIQUETTE. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstal!s, limp cloth, 2s, 
GOOD FORM. A Book of Every. 
day Etiquette. By Mrs. ARMSTRONG, Author of 
** Modern Etiquette in Public and Private,” &¢, 


Mr. SAMUEL LAING’S SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN, 
By the Author of ‘*‘ Modern Science and Modern 
Thought,’ &c. 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

st-free, contains valuable suggestions to sutferers 

rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, £.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers 
Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoe 
and Cashmeres. 








ALL WHO 


DR. 


Or, Anti-Catarrh 


SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’ 


FROM COLDS 


S ALKARAM, 


Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the iirst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where & Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Addrese, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 








| 
| 


FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


| Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 
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COMPLETION OF THE POCKET LIBRARY EDITION OF 


LORD LYTTONS NOVELS. 


IN 28 VOLUMES. 


STYLES OF BINDING. 
A.—Paper cover, cut edges, 28s. 
B.—Paper cover, uncut edges, 28s. 
C.—Cloth cover, cut edges, £2 2s. 
D.—Cloth cover, uncut edges, £2 2s. 
E.—Half-bound, gilt tops, cut edges, £2 16s. 
F,.—Half-bound, gilt tops, uncut edges, £2 16s. 
G.—Half-calf, marbled edges, £3 3s. 
H.—In 14 volumes half-morocco, gilt tops, £3 3s. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 








eo 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 


OrricEs—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
CuHarRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Deputy-CHarrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
BankKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 


The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£410,000 MORE TKAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,-, 














c— 
| Age next Age next 
| Birthday. £38. d. Birthday. 2s. da. 
| 25 | 20 18 25 16 1 
| 30 | 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 35 4 
| 40 31 18 40 2417 6 
45 | 36 3 4 45 2819 2 | 
| 50 \ 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


COLLINSON AND LOC K. 
Complete Rooms and Every Variety of 
FITMENT AND FURNITURE 


ARE SHOWN IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST CONSISTENT WITH GOOD TASTE 
AND SOUND WORKMANSHIP. 


AN IMMENSE CHOICE IN FURNITURE STUFFS, BROCADES, 
CRETONNES, SILKS, 
AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 














DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s. 10s. and 18s. For Non- 


prgemer Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
S., ANC Se 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E S I A s Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For APRIIJ., 1889, 

1, ARMINELL. By the Author of “ Mehalab,” &. 
Chaps. 14-18, 

2. Crown Prince Rupoupn. 

3. ENGLAND, 1889 

4, Rounp about DoTHEBors Hatt. 

5. My Lapy Apri. 

6. Mr. DisraEti.—Part I. 

7. In Memoriam. 

. Sopuy. Chaps. 1.4. 

THE PuLpit In THE Goop OLp Days. 

** A CHRONICLE OF Two Montus.” Chaps. 11-12. 

ll. A Litrte Girt’s RecoLiections or LE ComTE 
ALFRED DE VIGNY. 

12. Pavt’s Sister. By Miss F.M. Peard. Chaps. 9-10, 


~ 
PP? 


The WANDERINGS of a GLOBE 


TROTTER. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, 
Fag of “* Lady Grizel.” In 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, 21s, 


NAPOLEONat SAINT HELENA. 


By Barry E. O'Meara, Body-Surgeon to the 
Emperor. A New Edition, with copious Notes 
and other Additions, and with several Coloured 
Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 20s. 





POPULAR NOVELS 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JULIET.” 
MRS. SEVERN. By Mary E. 
Carter, In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. 


M. Pearp, Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT 
TREASON,” 


MASTERS of the WORLD. By 


Mary A. M. Horrvus (Mrs. Alfred Marks), In 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 

“Taken altogether the book is really wonderful in 
its vast mastery of minute classical knowledge, and 
gives a very clear and graphic picture of the profligacy 
and intrigue of Domitian’s reign, enlivened by the 
clever and truthful introduction of all the historical 
pérsonages of the time.’”’—Guardian, 

**One would not want a page retrenched from these 
three volumes, full of graphic and faithful pictures 
of Imperial Rome in the first century of the Christian 
Era; The author reconstructs the life of this period 
with marked ability, and while giving vivid sketches 
of the Imperial Court, of the public games, and of all 
the chief features of the existence of old Rome, her 
individual character-studies contribute much to the 
deep human interest of the book.”—Morning Post. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘YOUNG 
MISTLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By 


H. 8. Merriman, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

**Great originality, a charm of manner, and a 
peculiarly earnest tone of thought are among the 
characteristics of this delightful writer, while the 
power of drawing distinct portraits with a fine 
artistic touch, making the men and women he por- 
trays eminently human and lifelike, is especially his 
own.” —Life. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “BEYOND 
RECALL.” 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 


Srererant, Author of “ No Saint,” &. In3 vols, 
crown 8yo, 


SECOND EDITION now ready. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By 


Marearet L. Woops. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





ALSO, 
A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ELSTER'S FOLLY. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop. Forming the Fifteenth Volume of 
the new serial issue of Mrs. Wood's Novels now 
in course of publication. Each volume appears 
at monthly intervals, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 882. APRIL, 1889, 2:-. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


A Visit TO THE KAnon RiveR AND Kim. By Colonel 
Mark Sever Bell, V.C., A.D.C., R.E. 


Lavy Basy. Chaps, 15-17, 
A PouisH Novetist—HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
Arry NortHIne. 


Tue Hostage. From the German_of Friedrich 
Schiller. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


Gasrirt Bonvator. By Coutts Trotter. 


Tue Pieasures oF f1ckness. By Alex. Innes 
Shand. 


A Burmese Boat-Journey. By P. Hordern. 


Tue Otp SaLoon :—CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN L. 
MorTLey.—LEAVES FROM AN EGyptian Note-BooKr 


GUTTERSLUSH : MAKER OF PARLIAMENTS. By 
seqy ” 
. M. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS, 
Witu1am Biacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Price One Shilling. 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for APRIL. 


DeERRIce VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. Chaps. 1-3. By Fdna 
Lyall, Author of “ Donovan,’ “ Knight Erraut,”’ &. 


Kuameé. By Mrs, Knight-Bruce. 
Quire Out oF THE Way. By Lady Du Cane, 


Comepy or a Country House. Chaps. 13-17. By 
Julian Sturgis. 


THE GOVERNESS AND HER GRIEVANCES, By A. W. 
Pollard. 


HOME-RULE IN THE NurseRY. By Miss C. M. Mason. 


Tue Reproach OF ANNESLEY. (Continued.) By 
Maxwe!l Gray. 


Notts oF THE MontTuH.—CoORRESPONDENCE.—OUK 
Lrprary LIst. 


London: Joun Mv rray, Albemarle Street. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
APRIL. Price 2s. 6.1. 


AGnosticism: A ResornpER. By Professor Huxley. 

Work ror THE Lonpon Councit. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Meath (Alderman). 

On SEALS AND Savages. By Lady Blake. 

CasvaL Notes ABOUTIRELAND. By the Right Hon. 
Viscount Powerscourt, 

Are TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM WASTED IN THE 
Sra? By Thomas Scrutton (President, 1883, of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom). 

Monte Cano. By the Rev. Henry Sicebotham. 

Gur REIGN IN THE IonIAN IsLanpDs. By Walter 
Frewen Lord. 

Is an ‘‘ AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT”? DESIRABLE ? 
By Rowland EK. Prothero, 

A Few More Worps on Danret O'ConNELL, By 
the Right Hon. tir William Gregory, 

Lunatics aS PATIENTS, NOT Prisoners. By John 
Batty Tuke, M.D. 

A £UGGESTION FOR Emigrants. By the Marquis of 
Lorne. 

NOTICEABLE BOOKS: — 

1. By the Rigbt Hon W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
2. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
3. By Walter Pater. 
4. By Hamilton Aidé, 
5. By Frederic Harrison, 
London: Kraay Paun, Trexcu, and Co, 





HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
APRIL. 2s 6d. 

Loox Sgeawarp, Sentinel! By Alfred Austin. 

Some Sounp Frenca Novets, By Madame Blaze 
de Bury. 

Tur Bratn-Power OF Piayts. By A. Smith. 

Oren Coast Towns. By Herbert Haines. 

MacBETH CONSIDERED AS A CELT. By J. D. Mont- 
gomery. 

Tur SONNET IN AMERICA. By W. Sharp. 

THE Congress AND MODERN Inp1a._ By G. Leslie 
Smith. 

Women as Socran Rerormers. By F. M. Foster. 

THE First SpeciAL CORRESPONDENT. By Paul 
Sylvester. 

SELFISHNESS IN CoMPETITION. By C. A. Cripps. 

Tur Fintst DEER IN THE WORLD. By H. Seton 
Karr, M.P. 

Poxitics aT HoME AND ABROAD, 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. Atten and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, fur APRIL, price ts. 
He RB XP? O 8S 1°? 0: 8, 
Edited by Rev. W. Robertson NIcout, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

St. James THE AposTLE. By Ven. Archdeacon F, 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS. 

Ear.y CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS IN PHRYGIA: ASTUDY 
IN THE History oF THE CHURCH. By Professor 
W. M. Rameay, M.A. 

THE EPIsTLEs TO THE HEBREWS.—VIII. THE GOSPEL 
oF Rest. By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., 
Glasgow. 

Two ParasLes. By Joseph John Murphy. 

ProFEssOR HuXLEY AND THE SWINE OF GADARA, 
By Rev. T. G. Selby. 

OrITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON MY HEBREW NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By Rev. Professor Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
Recent EnGLisH LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT. By Rev, Marcus Dods, D.D. 

BrREv1A: SECOND TWILIGHTS AND OLD TESTAMENT 

Miracues. By Rev. T. G. Selby. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 


e No. 237, for APRIL. 

1, A Burrav or Epvucation. By Sir Philip Magnus. 

2. Crvin SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, y Oscar 
Browning. 


3. THE ORNAMENTAL versus THE UTILITARIAN IN 
EpucaTion. By Ejlen S. Watson, B.A. 
4. THe PRINCIPLES OF PuysicaL EpDvcATION. 
—(Continued.) By Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S. 
5. Wrat CaN THE TEACHERS GUILD DO FOR Me? 
By Annie E. Ridley. 
6. — ManGNaLt. By Theodore Coppock, 
7. FROEBEL IN NAPLES. 
8. ForEIGN NOTES ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 
9. OccasIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE, 
10. REvrEws AND NOTICEs. 
ll. TRANSLATION PRIzE. 





Price 6’.; per post, 7d. 





Offices: 86 FLxeT Srreet, Lonvoy, E.C. 


1s. 1s. 
New Series. » i H M E «s Large 8vo. 
PrinctpaL CONTENTS FoR APRIL. 


1, Youna Mr. Ainsiie’s Courtsuip. F. C. Philips. 
2. THe Lost PRoPertY OFFICE. 

3. In Nuyety-Eieut. H.W. Lucy (“ Toby, M.P.’’). 
4. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Oswald Smith. 


5. ‘How to Avorip Buriat on £300 a YEAR.” G. 
8. Layard. 


6. Rosa. G. Strachan Morgan. 
7. Mituraism. J. M. Robertson, 
8. Mr. Picxwick. J. M. Barrie. 
9. Monts DE Prtité. W. Burnett. 


Londen : Swan SONNENSCHEIN, Lowrey, and Co., 
Pa‘erno-ter Square, 





Price One Shilling. 


HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Third Series. APRIL, 1889, No. 100. 


CoNTENTS, 

TrutTH witH Honoor. 

‘Lost In THE Finpine.” By L. H. Apaque. 

<a Vocation. By the Author of “ Grannie,’”’ 
Cc. 

Cameos FROM EnGLisH History. Cameo CCLXII.— 

The Revolution, 

Lectures on Cuurcu History, 

Easter-Eve, 

Soap-BusBLes. By Isabella Weddle, 

CONVERSATION ON ForEIGN Books. 


Parers ON Eneuiss Literature. By Hon, Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
DEBATABLE GROUND, 


L: ndon: W. Smita and Isnes, 31 and 32, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, No. 18, price 23. 6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 


de LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir FrepERIcK PoLtock, M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in the Inns of 
Court. 

ConrTENTS. 

MANORIAL JURISDICTION. By G. H. Blakesley. 

ON THE AMENDMENT OF LAw RELATING TO Facrors. 
By Arthur Cohen, Q.C. 

Coun1y Court Rerorm. By Francis K. Munton. 
DEFINITION OF CIRCUMVENTION. By M. M. Bigelow. 
Tne Swiss FeperaL Court.—II, By W. A. B. 
Coolidge. 

FEDERATION AND PseupO-FeDERALISM. By E. W. 
Burton, 

Emptoyers’ Liapitity. By H. D. Bateson. 

Tue SquaTTer’s Case. By H. W. Challis. 

MURDER FROM THE Best Motives. By Herbert 
Stephen, 

Franz Von HortrzenporF¥. By Erwin Grueber. 
REVIEWS AND Notices: NOTEs, &c, 

*,* Vols. I. to IV. (1885 to 1888), cloth lettered, 
each 12s, 


London : STEVENS and Sons, Limited, 119 Chancery 
ane, 





HE PARIS. ILLUSTRE, 

ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Gonupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E 0. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on Pee eee to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, strand, 





London: Hopper & StouGHTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


$$ 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. By 


FLEANOR Mary Marsu, 8 yols, 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By Bearricre Wuirsy. 3 vols 


GRAHAM ASPEN, Painter, 


By Grorce Hatse, Author of 
&c, 2 vols. 


BARCALDINE. By Vere 


CiaverinG, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,” 3 
vols, late 


A GAME of CHANCE. By 


Exza J. Curtis, Author of “A Favourite of 
Fortune,’ &. 3 vols. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE 


COPE ; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s 
Daughter. By M. EK. LECueErc. 2 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


“Weeping Ferry,” 


THE STOTT LIBRARY. 
TNDER this title I am now issuing 


‘ a Serics of Books by the best Writers, in 32mo 
size, elezantly printed on toned paper, in a small but 
beautifully clear type. Each Volume wil! contain an 
Etching as frontispiece, and the bind'ng will be of a 
novel character des'gned by Messrs. J. Burn and Co. 

The price of each Volume will be 33, and any 
Volume can be had separately. 
The Volumes already arranged for are— 


ESSAYES of MONTAIGNE. 
Translated by Joun Ftorto, Introduction by 
Justin H. M‘Cartuy, M.P. 2vols. An Etched 
Portrait in each Volume, [Now ready, 

DE QUINCEY.—A SELECTION 
of bis BEST WORKS, With Portrait and 
Etching. 2 vols {In April, 

ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles 

Lams, 2 vols, With 2 Illustrations specially 

Engraved for this Edition and not before pub- 

lished, {In May. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


LORD BACON’S ESSAYS. 


*,* Other Volumes will be duly announced, 


One Hundred Copies will be Issued on Large Paper, 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





Just out, crown 8vo, 200 pp., cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND 
NATIONAL DANGER: 
Av Plea for the Ascendency of Man, 
By HEBER L. HART, LL.B., 

Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 21 ant 
22 Furnival Street; SIMPKiN, MARSHALL, and 
Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 





NEW EDITIONS OF 
MR. CHAVASSE’S WORKS. 


_—— 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the 

MANAGEMENT of HER CHILDREN, andon 
the Treatment on the moment of their more pre 
Illnesses and Accidents. Fourteenth Edition ( 
Thousand), 2s, 6d, 








DVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGE- 
MENT of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the 
Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to 
Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. With an Iutroduc- 
tory Chapter espe.ially addressed to a Young Wi‘e. 
Thirteenth Edition (200th Thousand), 2s. 6d. 





Published by J, and A. CHURCHILL, London; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. ‘ 


Price 1s, 6d. i 

N ESSAY on the THEOLOGY of 
the DIDACHE, with the Greek Text. Forme 
ing an Appendix to two Lectures on the ‘Leaching of 


the Twelve Apostles. By C. Taytor, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


8vo, price 63. 
HE LECTURES with the 
APPENDIX. 
Cambridge: DrroHtoy, BELL, and Co. 





London, W.C, 


London; GxorGr BELL and Soys. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S - LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7°. 6d. 


BISHOP SELWYN of NEW ZEALAND 


IELD. A Skeich of his Li’e and Work. With some Further 
de ge his Letters, Sermons, and Speeches, By G. H. Curtris, 
M.A., Canon of Lichfield Cathedral, &c. 

cpiatecte att moir.”’—Munchester Examiner. 5 
Fomine a memorial of bimself as Dr. Selwyn would have desired to hare 


woe oy very great interest and value......This attractive record of a 
noble life, which we can warmly recommend to all our readers,”—John Bull, 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14+. 


THOMAS DRUMMOND, Under-Secretary in 
835-1840: LIFE and LETTERS. By R. Rarry O’Brien, of the 
ray joey Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Irish Wrongs and English 
Remedies,” &c. f 
“Jt only remains for us to express high approval of the temperateness and 
bility with which Mr. Barry O’Brien has carried out what he describes as a 
fc of love.’ It is a really valuable contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject marked by a spirit of imp trti lity rare in the present phase of the Irish 


Spectator 
sy. ecta ° 
canal * Crown 8vo, 63. 


THOMAS BECKET, Martyr-Patriot, By 


Ropert Axcuor THomPson, M.A. . 

h perusal. The author is familiar with the period, and in sympathy 

ante. nent reader will feel that he has karnt something from the 
pook.”—Manchester Guardian. ; 

“A deeply interesting historical work......We agree with Mr. Thompson in 

thinking Becket: worth knowing, and it is impossible to study the present work 

without discovering that the writer has shed new light on a grcat historic 

character.”—Newcastle Chronicle, 
own 8vo, 53. 


Cc. 
1 z 
LOST LEADERS. By Anprew Lane. 

“There is a delightful varicty in the sut jects which he bas undertakento adorn 
peer and, whatever the theme, it never fails to start him on a train of half-serious, 
half-humorous moralising, enlivened by quaint anecdotes and rounded off with 
inimitable touches of scholarship and philosophy.”-—St. James’s Gazette, 

““We recommend all who delight in the s ciety of a scholar, a gentleman, and 
awit while discoursing de omnibus rebus to procure this delightful volume,”— 


Bull, 
John Bu ne 


ON TRUTH: a Systematic Enquiry. By Sr. 
George Mivart, Ph.D., M.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


r 

SCIENCE and the FAITH : Essays on Apolo- 
getic Subjects. With an Introduction. By Ausrry L. Moore, M.A, 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 23. 6d. 
X N my <i . 

MODERN CREMATION: its History and 
Practice. With Information relatiog to the Recently Improved Arrangements 
made by the Cremativn Society of Engiand, By Sir Henry THompson, 
F.R.C.8. aS : 

London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 

| I T HE and Fs; 

e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Azents for Private Boukbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, th: Colonies, and foraign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gouli’s Grand Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SE OND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 

years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. Also, gratis and post-free, a CATA- 

LOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION ; and, price 

32. 6d, post-free, a GENEHRAL CATALOWUR of BOOKS for the LiBRAKY, 
Libraries and emaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmcn, Lozdor, © de, U: icode, 
136 STRAND, W.C.; ani 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS wn see ane se £9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... vee tee we ee 19,000,000 





[J PSTAIRS and DOWNS TAI BS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





EARLY NEXT MONTH WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


—_ 


In 1 vol. 4to, pp. 500, cloth, price 203.; or in half-russia, 26s. 


THE 


INDEX 


TO THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


An Index commonly needs no preface, but it seems not un- 
reasonable to explain why an alphabetical Encyclopedia is 
furnished with an alphabetical Index. In smaller works of 
reference which partake of the nature of verbal lexicons no such 
thing is needed ; but the plan of the Encyctopap1A BRITANNICA 
is to deal with subjects rather than words, and to discuss large 
subjects in a connected way, under general headings, so that the 
book may be used not only for occasional reference, but for syste- 
matic study. Many things, therefore, which a reader may wish to 
understand are explained, not under their own names, but in the 
course of a larger discussion, and those who desire to learn about 
them will find the explanation in its proper place by the aid of 
this Index Volume. 


The Index Volume also contains a complete list of those who 
have written Articles for the Ninth Edition of the ENcycLopxpu, 
with a key to the initial letters affixed to the longer contributions. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR APRIL. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 

Tue Batucnu anp AFGHAN FronTIERs OF INDIA.—II, By the Author of ‘‘ Greater 
Britain.” 

Are Our Foreign Missions a Success? By H. H. Johnston. 

A PaGe IN THE History OF A Monopoty. By W. M. Gattie, 

Eruics AND Revicion. Bg Professor J. R. Seeley. 

ALFRED DE Mussrt.—I. By Arzéne Houssaye. 

“ CowARDLY AGNosTicisM.” By W.H. Mallock. 


THE WoMEN’S SuFFRAGE BILL :— 
THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. By Millicent Garrett Fawcctt. 
Tue PRoposED SUBJECTION OF MeN. By J. 5S. Stuart Glennie, 


Epmonp Scutrer. By Professor E. Dowden. 





FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 


H. pe Winpt. With numerous Illustrations by C. E, Fripp from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 20s. [This day, 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. By Ernest Renan, 
Second Division, Demy 8vo, lis, [This day, 


TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORTS in FOREIGN 


LANDS;; or, Travels in the Eighties. By H. W. Seton-Karr, F.R.G.S., &. 
Dewy 8y0. [Neat week. 


ee 
MADAME de STAEL: her Friends, and her 
Influence in Politics and Literature, By Lady BLENNERHASSETT. With 
a Portrait, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 56:. 
‘* A great historical and biozraphical encyclopaiia, there is no page that is not 
interesting reading.” —Times, 


FITZGERALD the FENIAN. By J. D. 


Maeinn. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Fitzgerald the Fenian’ is well described by one who knows the Irish 
character......The descriptions of the peasants and their ways are clever and 
amusing...... Altcgether the book is a fine book...... and will be of interest to 
mapy who do not azree with the opinions it upholds. ’"—Saturday Review. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS.” 


On April 3rd, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE NETHER WORLD. 
Author of ‘‘ Demos,” ** Thyrza,” “A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 


NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S “CORAL REEFS.” 
In a few days, THIRD EDITION, with 3 Plates, crown 8vo, 83. 61. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 


CORAL REEFS. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8. With an 
Introduetion by Professor T, G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


Ready this day, royal 8vo, price 15:,, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20;,—Volume XVIII. (ESDAILE—FINAN), of THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol. XIX, will be issued on June 26th, and thesubsequent Volumes at Intervals 
of Three Months. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 53. 
Vol. XII. RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTRY; and THE 
INN ALBUM. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in 16 monthly volumes. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir 
Spenser St. Jonny, K.C.M.G., formerly her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. Second 
Edition, Revised, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

** One of the most astounding books ever published......It deserves to be read 
by everybody.”—Illustrated London News. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. 
Crown 


the Rev. Harry Jones, Author of ‘‘ East and West London,” &e. 
8vo, 63. 

“Wo can only urge our readers themselves to turn to this delightfully gossipy, 
fresh, suggestive book, which answers well to its title, but does more: it sets one 
the more seriously thinking now and then that he has first been so thoroughly 
amused.”’—The Nonconformist, 


NEW NOVEL at all the LIBRARIES. 


THROUGH LOVE to LIFE: a Novel. 


GILLAN VasF. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 70. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


containing : ‘‘ The COUNTY,” Chaps. 11-15.—‘‘ BIRDS of PREY.’’—‘* MOTH- 
MULLEIN,” by the Author of ** Mehalah,” “ Court Royal,’’ &c.—‘‘ NAPOLEON 
and ELBA,” —‘‘A MORNING WALK.”’—And “TWO DAYS in HIS LIFE.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 
2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 
BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c, 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities nen by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 


GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 





Nearly ready, uniform with the New Edition of “The w 
a NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of > % VENICE, 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols., with all th 
Woodcuts and the 87 Full-Page Illustrations, besides three hi © 
fsa p ree hitherto unpub. 
lished (‘The Lake of Zug,” ‘‘ Dawn after the Wreck,” and “*Chatean di 
Blois”), etched by Mr. Ruskin and mezzotinted by the late Thomas las : 
previously intended for the Fifth Volume. The text is that of the last rita 
edition, with all the Author’s subsequent Notes and a New Epilo, ) 
Cloth, price £6 6s. the 5 vols, (not sold separately). Piogue, 


As there is no Index in the Work, 2 COMPANION VOLUME wi 
ished, consisting of will be geb- 


A COMPLETE INDEX and Collation of Different 
Editions. This contains a Bibliographical Account of the different Editio 

of ‘‘ Modern Painters”’ from 1843-1873, and a Collation of all their Variations, 

including Passages omitted from the Earlier by the Later Editions, &¢’ 

Cloth, 14. o ae. 

Now ready. 

The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition (imp 

8vo). In3vols., with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, cloth, 

£4 93. the three volumes. ¥ , 

The Small Edition, containing selections for use of Travellers in i 
Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols., cloth, 5s. each. Venice and 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of VENICE. 
With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, in cloth cover 
(unbound), on Atlas folio (about 25 in, by 17} in.), £3 33. 

A few of the Special Copies on hand-made paper, with Plates on India paper. 
still remain, price Six Guineas. ' 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. With 
the 14 Original Plates, imp. 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers and 
Workmen of Great Britaiu. Vols. I., II., III., 7s. each; Vols. IV. to VIII, 
and Index, 10s. each, paper boards; with several Autotype and other Illus. 
trations, 





Paper boards, 22s. 6d. ; purple calf, gilt edges, 27s. 6d. each, 8yo. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Six Lectures on the 
Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel and 20 Plates by the 
Autotype Process. 

1. Of the DIVISION of ARTS.—2. IDOLATRY.—3. IMAGINATION.—4. 

LIKENESS.—5. STRUCTURE.—6. The SCHOOL of ATHENS, 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA, Six Lectures on Wood 
and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Fall-Page Fac-similes from 
Holbein’s ‘* Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. DEFINITION of the ART of ENGRAVING.—2. The RELATION of 
ENGRAVING to other ARTS in FLORENCE,—3. The TECHNICS of WOOD 
ENGRAVING.—4. The TECHNICS of METAL ENGRAVING,.—5. DESIGN in 
the GERMAN SCHOOLS of ENGRAVING. (HOLBBIN and DURER.)—6. 
DESIGN in the FLORENTINE SCHOOLS of ENGRAVING. (SANDRO 
BOTTICELLI,)—7. APPENDIX. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the 
Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotypes. 





Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5s. ; or in roan, gilt edges, each]7s, 61. 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 
only the Two Lectures, ‘* King’s Treasuries”’ and ‘‘ Queen’s Gardens,” and a 
New Preface. Ninth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 


of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 
five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 
Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With Article on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia. 

QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths 
of Cloud and Storm, 

The TWO PATHS. 


eation to Decoration and Manufacture. 
Preface and Added Note. 


“A JOY for EVER” (and ITS PRICE in the 
MARKET). The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of 
Art. With New Preface and Added Articles, 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 
of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 
Revised by the Author, with New Preface. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. Fifth Edition. 


The RUSKIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With Portrait 
of the Author, specially engraved for the Work. A Selection of Thoughts, 
Mottoes, and Aphorisms for Every Day in the Year. Cloth extra, 103. 5 
Large-Paper Edition, with India Proof Portrait, 15s. Several other bindings 
kept in stock. This Work gives a general insight into Mr. Ruskin’s teaching 
and style. 


The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, the Black 
Brothers, a Legend of Styria. With numerous Woodcuts, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

UNTO THIS LAST. 


Principles of Political Economy. Sixth Edition, 5s., cloth; 4s., roan, 


edges, 12mo, 
FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in ‘' Modern 


Painters.’ Eighth Edition, cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt edges, 43. 


Lectures on Art and its Appli- 
Delivered in 1853-59. With New 


Four Essays on the zoe 


*,* All Books sent carriage paid. Lists post-free. 





GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent. 
Also to be had of Messrs. HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, 





PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





52 Long Acre, W.C., and the principal Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 
a by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


By his Grace the Duke of 


With Contributions by other Authorities. With Photo- 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 11 Full-Page 
Lilnstrations, and 54 Woodeuts in the Text, after Drawings by G. D. Giles and 
J. Sturgess, and from Photographs by Hills and Saunders, G. Mitchell, and 
Window and Grove. Reproduced by E, Whymper, and Walker and Boutall. 
Crown 8vo, 102. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR.GARDINER’S “ CIVIL WAR.” 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1619. By SamueL RawsoN GARDINER. 3 vols. Vol. IL., 1644-1647, 
aro, 21 [Just published. 
, 24s. 


Edite 


DRIVING. 


Beavrort, K G. 





*,* Vol. I., 1642-1644, price 21s, 


SPEECHES by the RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, from 1880 to 1888. Revised and 
Corrected by Himself. With an Introductory Review, and Notes to the 
Speeches, by Louis J. Jenninas, M.P., Editor of ** The Croker Papers,” &c, 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


WAR with CRIME: being a Selection of 
Reprinted Papers on Crime, Prison Discipline, &c. By the late T. Barwick 


Lu. Baker, Edited by Hernerr PuItips and EpmunpD VERNEY. 1 vol. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S NEW ATLAS: Political and 


Physical. For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Diagrams, besides Insets and 16 Quarto 
Plates of Views, &c. Engraved and Lithographed by Edward Stanford. 
Edited by Geo. G. Cu1sHoLMm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp, 4to, or imp, 8vo, 123. 6d, 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS. By John 


Beattie Crozier. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

The Rev. H. R. Hawes says:—'‘It is not too much to say that Mr. Crozier 
can enter the lists with men like Carlyle, Comte, Hebert Spencer, and John 
Stuart Mill, all of whom he treats sympathetically, and hold his own.” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton says:—“ The book seems to me to be one of the most 
original and remarkable of the present day. There is not a dry page from cover 


CHARACTER STUDIES in MACBETH. 


Ystracted from ‘‘ Studies of Shakespeare.””’ By GEORGE FLETCHER. (1846,) 
Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 

*,* The view of the characters of ‘‘Macbeth”’ taken in 1846 by Mr. George 

Fletcher is so apposite with regard to the production of Shakespeare’s Tragedy 

at the Lyceum, that it is now placed before the public as a matter of current 


at 


interest. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. A New Translation, 


chiefly in Blank Verse, with a complete Introduction and copious Notes. By 
James ApEY Birps, B.A, F.G.S, Crown 8vo, 6s. (1880.) The SECOND 
PART, in Rhymed Verse, with Notes, crown 8vo, 63. [Just published. 


The WHITE UMBRELLA in MEXICO. By 


J, Hopkinson Smitru. Feap. 8vo, 6:. 6d, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 


Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN and the Rev. WIL LIAM HUNT. 


CARLISLE. By Professor Mandell 


CREIGHTON, With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TWO NEW COOKERY BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
Author of ‘* Savouries a la Mode,’”’ “ Entrées a la Mode,” &c. 


PUDDINGS and PASTRY i!CAKES and CONFECTIONS a 
la MODE, Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, | la MODE. Feap. Svo, ls, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MICAH CLARKE: his Statement. By 


A. Conan Dorie, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is beyond all doubt the best historical story which has seen the light 
since Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped ;’ and it is worthy to stand between 
‘Kidnapped’ and that older story «f which no sensible boy or man is ever tired, 
—Charles Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho!’...... It is, from every point of view, one of 
the most admirable and interesting historical tales written in our generation.’— 
Academy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H,. Riper HagGarp. 
Colonel Quaritch is a fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
acquaintance.” — Academy. 
“*Colonel Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr. 
Haggard has written.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 78, APRIL. 


ConTENTS. 
Tue BEL or St. Paut’s, By Walter Besant. Part II, Chaps. 3-5. 
THE SEQUEL TO “A QuEEN-ANNE PocKET-Boox,”’ By John Orlebar Payne, 
Tue Fatat Lirt, By May Kendall, 
LitTLe Sister. By Mrs, Musgrave. 
Or Taxkina 1n Sain. By “A. K. H. B.” 
Tue HauntepD MELON GARDEN. By the Rev. T. G. Selby. 
Lapy Car: THE SEQUEL oF A Lire. Chaps. 5-7, By Mrs, Oliphant, 
AT THE Sign oF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


The ELEMENTS of VITAL STATISTICS. 


By ArtHUR NeEwSsHOLME, M.D. A Guide to Junior Medical Offic2rs of 
Health and to all those preparing for the various Sanitary Examinations, 
With numerous Statistical Tables, a Bibliography, and Index. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTs :—Population.—R2gistration of Births and Deaths.—Registration of 
Sickness, Marriages, Births, and Deaths.—Male and Female Mortality at Different 
Ages.—Influence of Climatic and Social Conditions on Mortality.—Density of 
Population and Mortality.—Effect of Occupation on Mortality.—Mortality from 
Zymotic Diseases.—Small-Pox and Vaccination.—Mortality from Special Diseases, 
—Life Tables.—Duration of Life.—Decline in the Engl.:sh Death-Rate and its 
Causes.—Statistics of Sickness.—Army and Navy Statistics.—Statistical Fallacies, 

A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK on CO-OPERATION, 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING 


MEN. By Dr. J. M. Baernreiruer. English Edition, with Additional 
Matter, by the Author, anda Preface by J. M. Luptow, Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Thick 8vo, 15s. 

“A more important subject could scarcely be brought before the public, nor 
could any subject be more worthily dealt with...... A storehouse of information 
carefully gathered, accurately recorded, and well arranged...... Will prove indis- 
pensable to students of great popular movements, to legislators, to those who 
guide the counsels of working men, to every one who seeks to understand the 
condition and prospects of the people among whom he lives.”—British Weekly. 

EVOLUTION THEORY APPLIED to SOCIETY. 


DARWINISM and POLITICS. By D. G. 


Ritcuig, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. With an Appendix 
showing its Application to (1), The Labour Question; (2), The Position of 
Women ; (3), The Population Question, 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Bernard 


BosanQvuEt, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 4s. 

Two Modern Philanthropists; Individual and Social Reform; Some Socialistic 
Features of Ancient Societies ; True Conception of Another World; Kingdom of 
God on Earth; Philosophic Importance of a True Theory of Identity ; ‘*‘ Know- 
ledge” and “ Opinion ;” &c, 


The QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM. By 
Dr. ScHaFr ez, formerly Minister of Finance in Austria, Translated from 
the Ninth Edition by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 23. 6d. 

**One of the most moderate statements of the Socialist case; and we have the 
testimony of M, de Laveleye that it is the only attempt to explain and work oat 
scientifically the scheme of Collectivism.”—Scotsman, 

By ERNEST BELFORT BAX, M.A.—Crown 8vo, cloth neat, each 2s, 6d. 


1. The RELIGION of SOCIALISM. 
2. The ETHICS of SOCIALISM. 


**Mr. Bax is by far the ablest of the English exponents of scientific 
Socialism.”—West minster Review. 


JENNER and VACCINATION. A Strange 


Chapter of Medical History. By Cuartes Creianton, M.D., Author of the 
Article ‘‘ Vaccination” in the ** Encyclojwdia Britannica,’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
The object of this book is to make clear to general readers the steps in the 
rise and acceptance of Jenner’s doctrine and practice of Vaccine Inoculation, 


LIFE of a CELEBRATED BUCCANEER: 


a Page of Past History for the Use of the Children of To-Day. A Political 
and Social Satire. By Richarp Ciynton, Crown 8yo, 4s, 6d. 


Now complete, in 1 vol., 568 pp., double columns, large 8vo, cloth neat, 7s. 6d. 


The CYCLOPZEDIA of EDUCATION. By a 


Large Number of Eminent Educational Specialists, Edited by A. E. Ftercuer. 
“The appearance of ‘ The Cyclopedia of Education’ is, or ought to be, a most 
important event in the growth of our educational literature, and teachers who 
take my advice will avail themselves of its cheapness. It is likely to be un- 
rivalled in belonging to the nineteenth century.”—R. H. Quick, in Journal of 
Education. 
“Will be little less than essential in the school reference library.’’—School 
Board Chronicle. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, of 


The MANAGEMENT and DISEASES of the 


DOG. By Professor J. Wooprorre Hitt, F.R.C.V.S., &c. 8vo, 452 pp., with 
39 Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. 
“ Eminently practical......We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it.’’ 
—Veterinary Journal. 
“ Marks a distinct advance.”—Lancet, 


A GUIDE TO YOUNG MEN ENTERING BUSINESS. 


COMMERCE and BANKING: an Intro- 


duetory Handbook. By B. B. Turner, of the Bank of England. 268 pp., 
2s. 6d. A Storehouse of Information for those who have entered, or are 
about to enter, the offices of Merchants, Bankers, Insurance Companies, 
Stockbrokers, and all Mercantile Establishments. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
1. The DEAD LEMAN; and other Stories 


from the French. By AnpRew Lana and Pavut Sytvester. With an 
Introduction on the Place of the Novelette in Literature. Elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, full gilt side and top edges, 6s. 
**The Introduction is not the least pleasant bit of the book. It is at once 
a tribute to the art of the nouvelliste, and a complaint of its neglect in England. 
The stories are capitally selected, and present a wide and varied range of 
materials and sentiments....... Our authors’ work is in a measure creative 
rather than original.” —Scots Observer. 


. HERNE LODGE. By the Ear! of Desart. 
ELFRIEDE: a Psychological Romance. 


By Professor Havsratu (Geo. Taylor). 
. LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. By F. C. 
KEPT SECRET. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 


PHILIPS, 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S LIST OF NEW BooKS 


POETRY. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. 2%, Steg 27 AUGBRNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


[ft minediately, 











The ASCENT of MAN: a Poon. By MatHILpE Buinp. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 7s. [gnortty, 


soninieiieniseasteeigeionsnctiaisicapeaseatatia aa 


LIBRARY NOVELS BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 
BLOOD-MONEY, and other Stories. By Cxarizs Gipson. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


cloth extra, 12s, [Shortly. 
The LEGACY of CAIN. By Witx1e Cottins, Author of “The Woman in White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
CHANCE? or FATE? By Auice O’Hanton, Author of “The Unforeseen,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
DR. RAMEAU. By Georces Onnet, Author of “The Ironmaster,’ &c. Translated by 


Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. With 9 Illustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Aprit. 


NIKANOR. Translated from the French of Henri Griviuue, Author of “ Dosia,” &. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly, 


The ENGLISHMAN of the RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop, Author of “The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” Crown 8yo, 


cloth extra, 6s, 


ROMANCES of the LAW. ByR.E. Francit1on, Author of “ King or Knave?” &. With Frontispiece by D. H. Friston. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 


CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By Witt1am SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly, 


NEW FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND in a COPPER CYLINDER. Illustrated ‘by Gilbert Gaul. Third Edition, crown 


8ve, cloth extra, 5s. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By Hueu MacOotu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly. 


NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 63. each. 


HERR PAULUS. By Water BESANT. The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TytLer. 
The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant ALLEN. The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. By James Pary. 
EVE. By the Author of ‘‘ Jotun Herring.” KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Franciuton. 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 


WAS SHE GOOD or BAD? By Witt1am MrnvT0, Author of “The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot.” Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. [Shortly. 


DOLLY: aSketch. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance. By Mrs. MoLesworrn, Author of “Herr Baby,” &. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 
8.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
NEW ‘Two. SHILLING NOVELS. 
(Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2:. 6d.) 

FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant ALLEN. SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. By Haroup FREDERI-. 

*The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watter BESANT. The LINDSAYS. By Joun Leys. 

*UNCLE SAM at HOME. By Haroup BrynbGeEs. In EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By Mary LINsgEILL. 

The HEIR of LINNE. By Rosert BucHANAN. WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS, from OUIDA’S WORKS. 

*LITTLE NOVELS. By Wikre Co.Liins. BY DEVIOUS WAYS. By T. W. Sprtcur. 

*The MAN-HUNTER. By Dick Donovan. *OLD STORIES RETOLD. By WattTeR THORNBURY. 

*CAUGHT at LAST! By Dicx Donovan. The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. By H.F. Woop. 




















Now in the press, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or, Love and Theology: a Novel. By Cetia Parker WOOLLEY. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Both Series complete in 1 vol., printed on laid paper, and handsomely half-bound, 2s. 


GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Britiat-Savarin. Translated from La Physiologie du Gott by R. BE. ANDERSON, 
M.A. Post fetine ponies on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. [Shortly. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Watrer | LORD BEACONSFIELD: aBiography. By T. P. O’Connor. 


Brsant. Witha Photograph Portrait and Fac-simile of Signature. Second M.P. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. | PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. 


By JoHN COLEMAN, 2 B vena, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, With Portraits, Maps, and Fac-similes. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
WORKS by RICHARD JEFFERIES. en Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 7 6d. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. The LIFE of the FIELDS. The OPEN AIR. 
The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By ita Rev. T. F. THISELTON Dyer, M.A. Sidink 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Di. J. E. Taytor, F.LS., Editor of “Science Gossip.” With 366 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


The HORSE and HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By “Tuormansy.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


—— ‘ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
BELGRAVIA. THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL, Contents FoR APRIL. 

Passion’s Slave. By Richard Ashe King.—Why Adam Muir Killed Himself. Up on Deer Creek. By Lynn OC. d’Oyle.—In Praise of Chess. By Robert 
By H. V. Brown.—By Spin of a Coin: a Study in he By John Stuart.— —. —John Burroughs’ Essays. By H. 8S. Salt.—Public School Paper:. By 
The wa,” from the Desert. By Saumarez de Havilland.—Won by Stratagem. . Edward Hulme.—A Knight’s Tale. By Alex, Charles Ewald, F.S.A.—The 

. A. Makins.—Ada, By F. G. Walters.—The Orange Diamond, By M. } of Othe'lo, By H. Schiitz Wilson.—Chevy Chase, By Prof. John W. 
Bathurst Deane, Hales, M.A.—A Tonurist’s Notes : Ad Amicos.—Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Loypon: Printed by Jonn Cawpsext, of No. 1 Wellington Stree in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Excter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Specrator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 30th, 1889, 
































